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comaaidaili GROUPING | 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


. Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College — 


HAVE before me four documents which represent noteworthy 

advances in thought concerning the classification and grouping of 
pupils in school. The first of these, by McGaughy, is the tempered 
' statement of one who has been a severe critic of the so-called plan 
-of X-Y-Z grouping. .McGaughy first presented evidence concerning . 
the inadequacies and dangers of ability grouping in a paper read be- 
fore Section Q of the American Association for the Advancement of. 
Science at its regular meeting held in. New York City, December ~ 
28, 1928. The article at. hand’ presents the arguments for and 
: against homogeneous grouping which are presented in summarized 
form in the ieitiin paragraphs. 


* ‘Arguments i in Favor of Homogeneous Grouping 


1. Ability grouping tends to improve instruction, since the teacher — 
he not have to face the sectens of wide individual differences 
-among pupils. 
 * Ability grouping makes it i. to adapt the pare to 
individual differences. 

3. Pupils who are somewhat alike in the speed at which oun can 
| learn are happier together and enjoy their school life more when 
grouped according to ability. 


*. *McGaughy, J. ‘R., “Homogeneous Grouping,” Childhood Béuestion 6: pp. 291-296, March, 
* 1930. : 
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Arguments against Homogeneous Grouping 

1. Grouping on the basis of a pencil and paper intelligence test. 
‘ or even achievement in reading, arithmetic, spelling, and the like is 
grouping on a small fraction of the total personality. Respect for | 


"the “whole child” demands that consideration be given to other fac- 

tors besides academic achievement i in forming groups. 

_ 2. Since “school is life and not just preparation for life” (Dewey), 

pupils should be grouped i in echool naturally as they are in life outside 
of school. | 3 

3. Teaching bright or dull groups is a specialized job, but i in stall 
practice this specialization is difficult to obtain. 

4. Children when separated into homogeneous groups tend to 
feel inferior or superior as the case may be, and consequently often 
develop serious personality maladjustments. 

5. There is not and cannot be a truly homogeneous group. Ability 


is specific and few children are uniformly superior, average, or in- 


' ferior.. Whenever children are segregated on one basis, the groups 
tend to be about completely heterogeneous on any other basis. 

6.. X-Y-Z grouping makes it possible for the teacher to neglect 
; and disregard the special idiosyncrasies of the individual pupil. 


The evidence for the last two arguments is presented in considerable 
- detail in a doctor’s dissertation’ by Burr. 

- The third document is another doctor’s dissertation by Alice V. 
_ Keliher entitled, 4 Critical Study of Homogeneous. Grouping in 

Elementary Schools? This is a masterly treatment of the topic. It. 

' perhaps is one of the best pieces of dialectic in educational literature, 
puncturing with bold strokes the arguments one by one as they are 
raised in favor of homogeneous grouping in the elementary school. 
The historical introduction paints in accurate perspective the develop- 
_ ment of the grading system and surveys the attempts that have been 
made to care. for individual differences through grouping. Is it any 
wonder: that with the introduction of intelligence tests and stand- 


ardized tests of achievement, these instruments should have been - 


_ utilized to render the attempts at grouping more precise and ac- . 


, a Burr, M. Y., 4 aoe BE of Homogeneous Grouping in Terms of Individual Variations and the 
Teaching Preble, Contributions to- Education| No. 457. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1930. - 
* Contteibutions to Education No. 452, Teachers College, Columbia Deeienten 1931. 
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curate? ‘Now this dissertation asks us to sit back aad. commiter 
whether we have taken into account all the issues involved. — 

Dr. Keliher stresses particularly that education must be concerned 
with the total personality—the “whole child.” She challenges in- 
telligence tests as measures of intelligent behavior in the larger sense. 
She again emphasizes that grouping on any one basis, say intelligence, 
fails to reduce the range of variability within a grade. She reviews. 


evidence demonstrating that there may be considerable variation _ 


among the specific traits of an individual and that superior learning 
__ fails to be.an outcome of homogeneous grouping: She is particularly 
concerned over the attitudes of inferiority or superiority which follow - 
on the heels: of homogeneous grouping which: she attributes in part: 

‘to the “competitive aspect” of the school. She challenges the right -. 
to restrict educational opportunities that.a pupil may. receive by de- 

_ termining the group in which he is placed and the curriculum which 


_. guides the group activities. She maintains that the attitudes of being. 





a member of a favored or of an unfavored group will seriously affect 

the later adult: attitudes which these —e will hold i in democratic 

society. 

3 Most of these criticisms are negative ‘od destructive. One is left 

only a glimpse in the last paragraph of the book as to the author’ $ 
positive recommendations for grouping: . 


Our groupings in school should be the groupings for the senda 
of the individuals and the school society. They should probably approximate 
the groupings employed ‘by society in the maintenance of the social group. 
To this end, school groupings should be highly fluid, should be suited . 
to varying specific. purposes in view from time to time and. should allow. . 
- for much. interaction within the school society: The day should come 
when school grades as we now know them will release their grip on 
’ elementary education, when the classifications. and segregations prepared 
. .for making grading more accurate will no longer have reason for being. 
- Before that day, however, we should as rapidly as possible dispense with 
homogeneous grouping in order that its retarding influence on the forward 
motion of education toward education of the whole individual, in and 
by life, may be lifted. 


The fourth document is contained in the reports | to the Dean of 
_ Teachers College for the year ending June 30, 1930. It is the re- | 
_. port of: Principal Reynolds of the Horace Mann School, who says: 
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The grouping of our children, mostly on the basis of abstract mental 
ability as measured by the intelligence quotient, seemed to us to have 
- distinctly bad effects. Intellectual snobbery on the part of the children, 
a competitive spitit on the part of the teachers, and pressure on the part 
of some parents were a few of the by-products of the so-called “homogeneous 
grouping” of children. Dr. McGaughy’s findings on specific abilities. of 
children as contrasted with general abilities assumed in homogeneous 
grouping gave us confidence in our determination to change. It seemed to 
~~ us that “slow,” “normal,” and “advanced” grouping of children was un- 
; fair, and that such segregation was based upon tests which, at their best, 
measure only a small segment of the whole child. 
During the past year, therefore, we have so classified our children that 
' we have in each grade a small group (we emphasize the. desirability of 
smallness) comprised of children who have difficulties and disabilities of 
various sorts, and two other groups of equal abilities. It is of interest to 
know that the proportion of high I.Q.’s in the small groups is as great 
as that in the other two groups. Lack of ability to read, lack of mastery _ 
- in the fundamental processes of arithmetic, lack of emotional stability, 
- unfortunate home conditions, and many other influences make the small- 
group children unable to compete in the grade with the others. These 
_ ‘small groups were put into the hands of expert teachers and the histories 
of the children’ were made available to them. After a year the results 
of this new method of grouping have ‘surpassed our expectations. The evil 
_ by-products of homogeneous grouping have disappeared and it has been 
- possible in the small groups to remedy, in the case of 50 per cent of the 
children, those defects which prevented their normal growth in school. 
This experiment, if it continues to-prove successful, will demonstrate a 
procedure which may well be followed by other schools. 
_. We are able to. maintain this year three full-time remedial workers. 
_ The theory behind this department is that children in their mental equip- 
ment, as in their physical make-up, sometimes have deficiencies and de- 
fects which, when diagnosed, can be treated and ultimately remedied. 
. “These deficiencies, often slight in themselves, affect the whole educational 
‘progress of some children. The remedial staff, with the closest. codperation 
of the psychological department and the classroom teachers, has,. during 
- the year, worked with 1o1 children. Each child has been treated as an 
_ ~ individual and unusual results have been obtained. Gains of from seven- 
-tenths of a year. to three years’ achievement have been secured. To my 
mind; the remedial program is an example of what can be done with chil- 
dren when considered as individuals. They are treated in educational 
growth as a good physician would treat their physical growth and welfare. 
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This report has had wide publicity i in the newspapers and has oc- 
pe et much perplexity and uncertainty on the part of educators 
who, following the recommendation of experts, wholeheartedly 
adopted. homogeneous grouping, but find now that the wisdom of. this 
procedure is seriously questioned. © : . : 
In general, the influence of these four documents will ‘ whole- 
some. American educators love a rule-of-thumb method. They want 
. “system” that can be applied by following the directions which have 
“Bik supplied by some “‘authority.” But to try to reduce to an in- 
flexible system the education of children, necessarily means that some- 
thing will be overlooked. The value of these documents is that 


they reémphasize the fact that education must be concerned with the 
whole child. 


GROUP VERSUS INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Iti is impossible to consider pupil grouping without at the same 
time going back to fundamental theories of education. One im- 
portant innovation in practice is a revival of individual instruction” 
made possible by the development. of ingenious self-learning -ma- 
terials. With individual instruction it matters little what sort of 
grouping is effected, or whether or not individuals are in groups. 


Although schemes for individual instruction—the Winnetka plan, 
the Dalton plan, and other contract plans—have much to commend 


them, there are certain advantages to group instruction, even in % 


academic subjects, as Kilpatrick’ has. so clearly pointed out.. 


SHOULD THE WHOLE CHILD BE CONSIDERED IN GROUPING? 


Notwithstanding the importance of considering the. whole child 
in education, there is still some confusion in regard to the relation 


* Kilpatrick, W. H. “An Effort at Appraisal,” in Adapting the Schools to Individual Differ- | 
ences, in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II; 1925. 


can the following discussion I am ented the whole problem of forming pupils into classes. 

am primarily concerned with the method of defining grades, such as the third grade or the sixth 
on and only secondarily concerned with sectioning within a grade. Dr. Reynolds in his report . 
does not even raise the question as to how it shall be decided in what grade a pupil shall be, Po ser 
this problem is fundamental to the problem of ‘sectioning classes within a grade. Dr. McGaughy 
and Dr. Keliher appear to be talking mainly about X-Y-Z sectioning, although Dr: Keliher's argu- 
ments apply at times particularly to the problem of grading. It is unfortunate that these two ra 
lems should be so. confused. Many of my arguments may seem beside the point because - I am 
primarily concerned with the question of grade classification.. The problem of class grouping is 
primarily one of caring for levels of on and only aad of differences in 1.Q: 
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between various phases of a child’s development and grouping. - Dr. 
Keliher says: | 


_ Intelligence finds its consummation in behavior. Behavior is the true 
criterion of intelligence... Intelligence directs the constant interaction of 

. individual and environment, through deliberation and choice. Delibera- 
tion and ‘choice are to be found in the wide scope of the manifold activities 
of the individual’s life. Intelligence, really measured, should be measured 
in this breadth. 


This statement represents a wish, a philosophy, a belief about life 
as it ought to be or should be. As a matter of fact, much of behavior 
*_ is not intelligent. Most people do not use all of the intelligence at 
_ their command in deciding the course of a day’s events. Much of 
behavior is at the beck and call of all sorts of stimuli, tendencies, 
and outworn habits, which make it far less than intelligent. Describ- 
ing what a person actually does makes a very inaccurate measure of 
what he can do. Before I admit that “behavior is the true criterion 
of intelligence” I want to know what the behavior is and under what 
conditions it was obtained. 
~ -To be more specific, most of our attitudes have very little relation 
to ability or intelligence. Whether or not a boy likes school, whether 
or not a boy likes his teacher, whether a boy is a Republican or a 
~ Democrat, or whether he prefers leather or rubber-soled shoes has 
very little relation to his intelligence. | A boy can like his school 
equally well with a mental age of § or 15, or an I. Q. of 50 or 150, 
provided it is a good school ‘and adjusted to his interests, develop- 
_ ment, and capacity. Such behavior is largely the result of the environ- 
mental forces acting upon him. 

These conduct and character factors are so important and depend 
- so much on the group morale and the teacher’s personality that one 
cannot tolerate the thought of grouping on distinctions which include 
these factors. It is folly to think of grouping on differences in liberal- 
ness of attitude, or racial prejudices held. {It is not in the best in- 


_- terests of social development that pupils who present disciplinary 


problems be grouped together, or that specially docile pupils be placed 
in a group by themselves. Certainly pupils should not be grouped 


_- together because they lack ambition or are lazy on the one hand, 





' or because, on the other hand, they are enthusiastic about school. 
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Tn these matters children have much to learn from one another under. 
wise tutelage. Nothing less than the best available in the matter of 
attitudes should be the privilege of every.child in school. 

But when it comes to learnings that do involve difficulty a group- . 
ing system becomes of paramount importance. To place a child 
who has only third grade reading ability with children who. are 
_ reading books on the sixth grade level is definitely to handicap him 

_in his ability to profit by the activities of the group. Likewise a. 
child in a group studying long division who has not learned to sub- | 
tract or multiply is also handicapped. Attitudes and ideals can be 
- learned in any group which provides the opportunity, as there is . 
very little ability involved. But behavior which involves skill or 
difficulty has its own hierarchy, so that the activities which one un- 
dertakes must have some relation to the learning already accom- . 
plished. Those who cannot swim would profit more by joining a 
group beginning to learn to swim than a group which is. practicing 
the crawl. Pupils who have attained self-direction in learning may 
be given considerable freedom in study, whereas those who have not. 
developed this self-direction must be grouped together under super- — 


vision. ( Abilities, then, are important considerations in grouping, but _ . | 


abilities may not be limited to the narrowly academic. 


_ THE SPECIFICITY OF ABILITIES 


The facts of specificity emphasized by McGaughy and Burr bili | 
long been known to psychologists and can easily be deduced from 


correlations between school subjects... In Figure 1’ there is repre- . 


sented the overlapping of two classes in one subject when the. 


[250 





| | 








Ficure I 


2 Symonds, P. M. “A Comparison of Statistical Measures of Overlapping with Charte for 
Estimating the. Value of Bi-serial 7," Journal of Educational Peychology 21: pp. 686-696, Novem- 
ber, 1930. 
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classes have been dichotomously separated in another subject which 
'- correlates .50 with the first subject. The overlapping shown in this 


theoretical chart agrees with the empirical charts presented by Burr 


in-his monograph. ‘The average intercorrelation of school subjects 


as measured by objective achievement tests is around .§2 for eleven- 


year-old children." 


When corrected for attenuation the average penssendetien rises 


| 2 to .63 and the overlapping then takes on the appearance of Figure 2. 


The fact must be admitted that one can never obtain this amount of 








FicuRrE 2 


‘difference between groups while tests are as unreliable as they now 


are.. But this should not cause us to overlook the fact that there 
is a fairly high correlation between academic abilities (average of 
-63 for school subjects) instead of the extreme specificity which is 


implied by such statements by Dr. Keliher as, “We have shown by 


statistical evidence that in terms of the original interpretation of 


. . homogeneity as like achievement in intellectual and academic abilities, 


individuals are not dependably consistent in their own specific 
abilities.”. Dr. Keliher’s own evidence for this is taken from the 
extremely unreliable sub-tests of the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability. Her statement, ““We are much concerned with the apparent 
danger that the assumption of consistency within single individuals, 


especially concerning character and dispositional traits, will work 


harm for the children, cover up the real facts, and lead to a form of 
” implies the unjustifiable assumption that because chil- 


dren. are necessarily limited by their development to profit by certain 
school activities, we necessarily thereby proceed by our system of 
grouping to limit them in everything else, and restrict their full 
opportunity to develop “character and dispositional traits.” 


1 See: Kelley, T. L. The Influence of Nurture upon Native Differences. -The Macmillan Com- - 
Pany: 2926, p- .48. 
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The specialization of abilities has also been recognized by psy- 
chologists in. the work of Kelley," DeVous! Hull,’ Brown,* and 
others. 

-On the average-.a ‘welveqeasald child in odeetl will show a 
discrepancy of 1.8 years or grades between two academic subjects | 
_ (1.5 years with true measures), or if-a child is taking five subjects 
the chances are even that he will show as much as 4.1 years or: 
grades between some two of his subjects.(3.6 years with true meas- 
ures).° Abilities not strictly academic show even wider divergences. 
The statement by’S. A. Courtis quoted by Keliher. to the effect that 
“Ability grouping does not make adequate provision for individual 
differences,” has its justification in part on this unevenness of learn- 
ing. 8 


HOW SHALL CHILDREN BE CLASSIFIED IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? © 


Granting that the above statement is true the question still re- 
- mains, “How shall children be classified in the elementary school?” 
Shall we throw up our hands and say it makes little difference? Shall 
children be grouped naturally without regard to-age or any other 
criterion? Such a proposal has been tried by Collings, and earlier. by 
Mrs. Johnson in the Fairhope, Georgia,. experiment, and they report. 
enthusiastically on the method.. Probably under.competent and skill- 
ful teachers such groups can be handled so that all may profit. But 
under ordinary teaching such a plan would result in much malinger-. 
ing, and the-hewers of wood and drawers of water (or erasers of — 


blackboards and passers of papers) would fail to profit as ro might 
under different conditions. — 


1 Kelley, (i | New Method for Determining the Significance of Differences in Intelligence 
and Achievement Scores,” Journal of Educational Psychology 14: pp. 321-333, 1923. 


2 DeVoss, J. C. “The Specialization of Abilities,” being Chapter 12 in Genetic Studies of Contus, 
vol. I, Stanford University Press: 1926. 


* Hull, C. L. “Variability in’: Amount of Different ‘Traits Possessed by the Individyel, " Journal . ~ 


of Educational Psychology 18: pp. 97-104, 1927. 


“Brown, A. W. The Unewenness of the Abilities of Dull and of Bright Children, Contributions j 
’ to Education No. 220, Teachers College, Columbia University: 1926. 

5 These figures were reached in the following manner. The average variability (¢) of-an eleven- 
or twelve-year-old group in educational age is 1.8 years. .52 is taken as the average correlation be- 
_ tween subjects (following Kelley) and .63 when corrected for attenuation. The formula giving 

the average differences between two subjects jis oVz Vi-ra where o is the average. variability of 

the subjects for a group of whatever unit is used and riz is the correlation between the subjects. 
-When one wishes the distribution for an individual’ the formula is gVt—;y, where g¢ is: the 
average variability of the subjects for a group and ‘ri is the average correlation between the 


subjects.'- The most probable songs for five subjects is 329° ¢ (see- Kelley, T. L., Statistical . 
Methods, page 107). ; 
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; How shall pupils be grouped 2 By age? If one wishes to classify 


' children so that they may profit the most by their experiences, age is 
not the most satisfactory basis for grouping. But if age groups 
_are kept together, it becomes even more important that. sections 


within a grade be formed on the basis of differences in ability. 
If one is faced in the elementary school with the problem of so 
grouping the pupils that each class may remain intact with the same 


‘teacher through all the day’s activities, there is perhaps no better 


method of classifying than by means of intelligence test results or 
achievement test results. It is granted that there are wide discrep- 


-ancies in individual subjects and that the average may in reality cor- 


respond to nothing in particular, perhaps missing the mark by being 


~ too high or too low in every individual subject. School grades are 


supposed to represent degrees of development. \Grading by intelli- 
gence tests or achievement tests is the one most satisfactory method 
of grouping, even though it fails to make full provision for individual 
differences. 

. One is never. quite clear while reading Dr. Keliher’s book whether 


| the issue is grading or whether it is forming sections within a grade. 


Suppose one has grade groups formed on the basis of average ability, 


‘how shall sections within the grade be formed? Alphabetically? 
_ An inspection of a grade group that is homogeneous in mental ability 


(according to score on an intelligence test or mental age) will reveal 
wide differences in the ages and sizes of the children. Even if one 


. is willing to admit that grouping by I.Q.’s is: unsatisfactory, there 
- are the social maladjustments of having old and young together 
' * which must be cared for. If sections are made by putting the oldest 


in one group, the youngest in another and those of average age in 
other groups, social maladjustments are cared for and few objections 


will come from parents who understand and sympathize with age 


segregations. But sectioning by age pupils who. have already been 
classified by mental level is the equivalent of sectioning by I.Q. 


_ .HOW SHALL PUPILS BE GROUPED IN. THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


In considering the force of the arguments against ability grouping 
it should be noted that the most telling of them apply particularly 
in the elementary school where a group of pupils maintains its in- 
tegrity under one teacher all day. When departmental instruction 
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"js reached, in the secondary school, many of the arguments. against 





homogeneous grouping have less weight. It is possible in the larger 
schools to section homogeneously by classes so that no pupil is con- 


signed to the 4 section in all subjects, but may be in the 4 section in | 


some subjects, and in the B section or even in the C section in others. 
In this way the fact that abilities are not uniform may be satisfac- 
_torily coped with and due cognizance may be taken of individual tal- 
ents. In smaller schools wise teachers are making similar groupings 
within the class, using committees or the Morrison plan or other - 
schemes whereby individual interests and abilities may be recognized 
_and allowed for within the group. 

Better schools do not make this grouping inflexible, but provide 
frequent periods when shifts can be made, and consider individual 
- needs at any time in making adjustments. Some leaders are now 
recommending a return to yearly promotions in the interests of wider 
curriculum offerings, making adjustments for individuals by shifting 
from class to class, or section to section, at any time as the need 
arises. Such a plan necessitates an efficient and watchful guidance 
system. The keynote in more progressive secondary schools is a 
better understanding of the individual and a greater willingness to 
fit the school organization to meet individual needs. 

- Every secondary school: recognizes the difficulties in program- 
making which are caused by attempting to group by subject. If the 
school is large enough so that all-classes in ninth grade English, say, 
can meet. at the same hour under a different teacher, grouping by 
subject becomes simple. But the large majority of schools will find 
it necessary to have the same: teacher instruct different sections of. 
_ the same class, in which case the sections must meet at different hours. 
The best that can be done in such a situation is to plan to group 
homogeneously in one or two subjects at the most and allow the © 
same groups to carry over. into other subjects which are not re- 
quired, in which adjustment to individual differences can more easily. 
be made in the rata te or where so much i is. not at stake i in making 
progress. : 

A required subject, such as English, usually has more heterogensity 
of ability than an elective subject which is selected because of a com-. . 
munity of interests and abilities;‘so that there is good reason to — 
group by ability in required subjects, allowing the teachers of elective 
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‘subjects to care for the smaller. individual differences within the 
_ classroom. | 


‘A second administrative difficulty arises if the curriculum: for 


homogeneous. groups is so arranged that ground is covered at dif- 


ferent rates of speed. -Where this is done classes soon string out 


so that shifting from a lower to a higher class becomes increasingly 


difficult. The tendency to-day, however, is toward greater enrich- 


_ ment, rather than toward covering the ground with greater speed. 
' One plan in vogue for accomplishing this enrichment is the 4, B, 
and C assignment, the 4 assignment ‘including everything contained 

by the B and C assignments and additional tasks besides. 


In summary, one should say that in the light of recent criticisms 


of homogeneous grouping in the elementary school, the following 


tendencies should govern the ene of pupils in the secondary 


io ait 


1; Group by subject where possible. 

2. Plan to make individual adjustments whenever necessary. 

3. In case it is not possible to group by subject throughout, because 
of administrative difficulties, group by one or two subjects in which 
it is most difficult to care for individual differences in the classroom, 
and allow the same grouping to continue in other subjects. In many 
subjects, particularly trade coursés, commercial subjects, mechanical 
drawing, and the like, it is possible to provide individual contracts 


- and work sheets so that a high degree of individualization of the 


work is possible. . : 
.4. Where schools are so small that only one class in a subject is 


held, adaptation of the instruction to individual differences must be 


taken care of by the teacher in the classroom, either by sub-class 


. grouping or by individual instruction. 


5. In most subjects the tendency is toward greater enrichment 
rather than toward differences in the speed. with which ground is 
covered. In skill subjects, like language, where enrichment is also 


likely to lead to greater proficiency, flexibility in shifting from group 


to group on the basis of achievement is desirable. 
In deciding the basis for forming homogeneous groups in a single 


: subject, the evidence is clear that the one best basis is present achieve- 


ment in that subject. Achievement in a subject is not only the best 


-- basis for present placement, but is also the one factor that correlates 
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most highly with subsequent achievement i in that subject. In. case 

- one is planning to group at the beginning of a subject on the basis 
of ability one might use. in turn (1) achievement in the most closely : 

related subject taken the previous term; (2) a prognosis test in the 

_ subject; (3) a general intelligence test; or if desired, and ay 
(4) a combination of two or more factors. 7 

~ 

PUPIL GROUPING AND THE FORMATION oF ATTITUDES. | | 

Finally, if one adopts ability grouping even with all of the re- 
finements of grouping by subject and additional provision for indi- 
vidual differences within the class, there is the wider question of 
adjustment due to the formation of attitudes of superiority and in- 
feriority. On this matter more information is needed. Dr. Keliher 
supplies evidence showing that pupils who have been sectioned within 
a grade know the meaning of this sectioning and realize that they 

are ina bright ora dull class. Techniques are now available for 

studying more completely the attitudes that pupils form. concerning 
themselves and their classmates when classified under different sys- . 
tems. 

Before such evidence ‘is ovelitle a few generalizations may be 
hazarded. One’s attitude toward a group depends on the reputation - 
or stigma. attached to that group. No child objects to being in the - 
fourth grade (at the proper time), or in a beginning dancing class 
(if he is beginning dancing), or with nine-year-olds (if he is nine. - 
years old), or with the second football squad (if he cannot make~ 
the first team), and so on. <A child does object to being in the 
“low” section, or. the “dull” group, or the “slow moving” class be- 
cause certain stigmas have been attached to these terms and he 

experiences an emotional branding, a feeling of inferiority. 

One can hardly expect ability grouping to be successful. when a 
teacher threatens a boy in a Z section with, ‘How do you ever expect 
to get out of this dumbbeli section if. you continue to do work like 
this?” But as Lincoln’ concludes on the basis of his personal ex- 
periences, “It was generally believed that grouping does not brand 
or stigmatize the pupil, if. it is properly administered. It is thus 


1 Lincoln, E. A. ont Wadleigh, V. L. “Teacher Opinion on Abling Grouping,” Journal of ; 
Educational Research 21: 277-282, April, 1930. . 
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- reasonably clear that it is not ability grouping itself, but. rather 


the attitudes and actions of teachers which stigmatize pupils.” 


With the democratization of secondary education and the ex- 
tension of the guidance point of view it becomes increasingly neces- 
sary to have differentiation of courses, not on the basis.of mentality, 
‘but on social and occupational distinctions. Courses called household 


chemistry, practical physics, college mathematics, industrial algebra, 
business English, and the like may include exactly the same distinc- 
tions which were intended by X-Y-Z grouping, but they no longer 
carry quite the same emotionalized stigmas of superiority or in- 


_ feriority. 


Here is where the question of the whole child comes in: with full 


... force. If a child is graded or. sectioned on the basis of academic 
ability, the interpretation which this grading receives is made to 


apply. to the whole personality. The placement of a child in a group | 


. is a. matter of fact. If the placement i is based on average academic 
_ ability, then this should be seen in its true perspective. Perhaps the 
. fault lies in the general overestimate of the significance of academic 
. ability i in judging an individual. One should hardly place the blame 


for this on the system of grading but on the philosophy which gov- 
erns current educational practice. The present studies under review 


- will have done valuable service if they emphasize the specificity of 
- abilities and the - fallacy of judging an individual mainly on his _ 
_ academic ability. 


In the second place, if children must be taught in groups, one 
must » weigh the attitudes of inferiority formed by one system of 


_ grouping. as compared with another. The attitudes formed in face- 


to-face groups as compared with those formed by virtue of being 


_.a member of one group rather than another are a vital issue in social 
psychology, but, so far, direct evidence bearing on this issue is not 


at hand. From personal observation it seems as though differences 


-. are much more keenly realized within a group than between groups. - 
- A child feels much more sharply his lack of good clothing when 


it is an issue between members of the family than when he compares 
his lot with some neighbor. In dealing with problem children one 
frequently finds cases of inferiority because of the position within 


: the family, but less frequently and less severely because of com- 


parisons within the neighborhood. In like manner differences in 
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ability are much more keenly realized within the classroom than 
between classrooms. In all the studies of the effects of homogeneous 
_ grouping one fact, hitherto overlooked and thrown in as a by-product, . 
consistently appears: homogeneous grouping results in fewer dis- 
ciplinary problems. Maller; in his studies on Calperation and Com- 


a petition," reports, 


Members of a group will tend to show a higher degree of cooperation if 
- there is, within the group, little variation in intelligence, age, and social - 
factors. A maximum of codperation is obtained when a group is of highest 
homogeneity. The sectioning of classrooms on the basis of intelligence and 
. - other factors would thus. augment the cultivation of codperativeness. 


Little straws in the wind seem to indicate that fundamentally hers 
is less maladjustment when pupils are placed in groups so that they 
‘can undertake the activities with a certain degree of success than. 
when ability is neglected in forming groups. . Evidence presented by 
the writer? indicates that success” ‘is the prime requisite for satis- 
_factory school adjustment. 7 

It has been suggested that the premium placed on success, nein 
promotion, and the like is due to the competition motive which is 
drawn on heavily as an incentive in school: This is probably true,.. 
but the responsibility for this cannot be attributed solely to the 
school. Schools can scarcely be otherwise in a competitive society. 
When education is considered the sesame to economic success, and 
economic success is the supreme goal of society, it is little wonder 
that parents and pupils alike express more concern about progress 
“through school, promotion, credits, and the like than about any other 
outcome of the educational process. This solicitude over the classi- 
fication of pupils is no argument that pupils should be classified 
_ haphazardly. Indeed, where so much is at stake in the classification 
_ of pupils it ought to be. done. carefully and accurately, more ac- 


-.  curately perhaps than if the issue were. not of such consequence. 





In the interests of the best adjustments, more and better tests should 
_ be used for the more adequate understanding of the individual. 
- Should pupils be told in what section they are placed and the 


1 Contributions . to Education, No. 384, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University: 1929. 


2 Symonds, P: M. and Jackson, Cc. E. “An Adjustment Survey,” Journal of Edscationel Re- 
search 21: 321-330, 1930. 
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'. meaning of that section? One important outcome of education , 
should be a better understanding of one’s self. To hide from’a child. 

the nature of his group is to prevent him. from forming a just ap-- 
praisal of his talents and potentialities. But if we are frank with 
pupils in the best interests of their guidance we must do two things. 
_ We must be certain that groups are really what we represent them 


fi to be. Before we.tell a pupil that he is in the English fundamentals 
course we must be sure that his capacity in English limits him to _ 


_the fundamentals. Secondly, we must allow him the opportunity to 


-* try the more advanced work if he or his parents so desire. If the 


pupil succeeds in the more advanced work it is evident. that our 
system of grouping is not infallible, and if he fails he will be only - 
_ too glad to drop back to work which he can do successfully. | 


_ CONC LUSION 


The recént studies bearing on homogeneous | grouping which have: 
been reviewed in this article have rendered real service to the better _ 
_understanding of the task of education in caring for. the individual . 
child. They have given proper emphasis to the specificity of abili- 
ties, showing that the mere matter of the classification of pupils does: — 
‘not wholly care for individual differences. Teachers should recognize 
and adjust classroom activities to variations ‘in ‘individual: abilities, 


A particularly the special talents which children exhibit.. These studies - 


also wisely point out the fact that ability grouping is part of an 
educational philosophy which gives supreme attention to the academic 


_with the consequent neglect of other phases of the child’s nature | 


which are of even more importance educationally. A proper plea 
is made for consideration of the whole child. 

None of these studies, however, has positive suggestions for group- 
ing, although education is of necessity and by rights committed: to 
group instruction. It is implied that the system of grouping makes 
little difference and that children might well be classified randomly 
‘as social forces tend to bring them together. In this article it is 
argued that character and conduct factors, including attitudes, ideals, 
and appreciations should not be considered in forming groups, since 
there is no social need or belief that groups should be treated dif- 


. ferently in these respects, certainly not to the extent that certain 





groups should have advantages that other groups do not receive, 
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It: is argued, however, that one’s status in abilities and skills does 
‘very definitely limit his capacity to profit by the activities of a 
_ group. There is every reason why in the matter of abilities groups 
should be made as homogeneous as possible. Where a group stays 
together with one teacher through the day’s activities this grouping 
must be made on the basis of average ability or general intellectual 
level, although it is admitted that for any particular task groups so 
formed are far from homogeneous. Where several sections of like 
average ability are thus formed, they may be further segregated by 
age (which is equivalent to sectioning by I.Q.) in the interests of | 
» social adjustment. An alternative plan is to bring together pupils 
_-of the same age in a grade and then section on the basis of mental 
level. or. development. Where the work of the school becomes de- 
partmentalized, homogeneous grouping by subject often becomes 
possible, thereby making the sectioning more effective. | 
Homogeneous grouping is deemed by many to develop unhealthy 
attitudes, and without doubt it is true that bad mental hygiene will 
result from ability grouping in the hands of unsympathetic teachers. 
However, it is believed that this outcome is not necessary and that 


-- the mental hygiene effects of whatever grouping is put into effect | 


depend on administrative policies and control. Some evidence has 


- accumulated to show that pupil comparisons are less invidious with 





homogeneous grouping than with heterogeneous grouping. 

If. pupils are to be instructed in groups, as promises to be the 
case for some time to come, certainly ability is one very important, 
if not the most important, factor to be considered in forming these 
‘groups. 





See 
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NEW TEACHER TRAINING WORK IN » 
| GERMANY 


By CARL SCHIETZEL 
Public Schools, Hamburg, Germany 


- THIS PAPER was written by Mr. Schietzel at the request of Professor Samuel 


Ralph Powers and sent to him after his return to America from visitation in the 
schools of Hamburg. ‘The author was a member of the first class that had its train- 
ing for teaching under this new plan.. The paper sets forth in a clear manner the 


' solution which Hamburg and some other German states have made of the problem 
- «pf training teachers for the elementary schools. Professor Thomas Alexander has 


assisted in preparing the manuscript for publication—THeE Epiror. 
I 
-N GERMAN shinnde there are teachers of two types. These are 
differentiated and described by the following survey of the Ger- 


- man school system. 


At the age of six, _— and physical condition: permitting, all. 
German children must enter school. ..They attend the elementary 


-school, or Grundschule; for four years.’ At the end of that period the 


most capable pupils are selected by examination committees of the 
school authorities and sent to the secondary school, or héhere Schule, 
where they are prepared for the University. A much larger number. 
remain in the elementary school and receive eight years’ schooling 
which they complete at the age of about 14. 

Their education is continued beyond the period. of elementary 


training by part-time attendance at a Fortbildungsschule (a school 


for additional education) or a Berufsschule (school for apprentices" 
in a trade). Attendance for about eight hours a week is compulsory 


_ over a period of three years for both boys and girls. However, these 


schools are still in process of development and lack of funds has pre-— 
vented their establishment everywhere, as yet. 
The teachers of these “continuation” schools were formerly ele- 


- mentary school teachers or workmen of the various trades—car- 


2Some German states still have private schools, Hamburg has introduced a bill eons for 


' their abandonment, but on account of an economy program it failed to pass the Reichstag 
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penters, electricians, etc. Hamburg has taken the lead by enacting 
a law providing for the training of teachers for these schools. 


The following diagram shows, in a general way, the structure 
of the German school system. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE GERMAN ScHOOL SysTEM | 


II 


The teachers of the continuation schools belong, by reason of 
origin and training, in the same group with the teachers’ of the ele- 
mentary schools, and together they make up the first of the two types 
of German teachers. Teachers of this type, with rare exceptions, are 
not allowed to teach in secondary schools.. These positions are re- 
served for secondary school teachers, or Oberlehrer. These comprise 
the second of the two types of teachers. 

The training of the secondary school teacher has not been influ- 
enced by the war or the revolution. At least eight semesters of study 
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are required, ending with state examinations in three major subjects 7 
and one minor subject, but it need not include any courses in pedagogy. 
Il. 


The training of elementary echoed pine has oniiinde changed y 
since 1918, and is now on an entirely new basis. The old training» 


. institutions, or normal schools, which formerly furnished an over- 





supply of prospective teachers, have been closed. But even now, in 
Prussia, there are teachers with normal school training who have 


never been appointed. The German Constitution (Article 143) says —. 


that training for all teachers must be uniform in principle, and must — 
. comply i in itis with the principles which h apply to higher education. 


-IV 
This uniform training is largely an illusion. It is realized to the 
_extent that all students who aspire to be teachers must have attended 
the entire course of a secondary school and must have passed suc- 
cessfully the leaving examination. . 
_. Each German state has the option of antie its own laws and ~ 
institutions for teacher training. Some have not exercised this option, . 
for, as just mentioned, a great many normal school graduates have — 
been available in some states and in these cases no other provision 
‘was immediately necessary. , 
Methods of teacher training, though they differ greatly, may be 
- classified. in two types: momweneny training, and training in pedagog: » 
ical academies. | 


Methods of university training as carried on in Hamburg, Saxony, | 


Brunswick, Thuringia, and Mecklenburg are similar, and Bremen 
and Libeck are preparing at this time teacher training laws similar 
_to the one in force in Hamburg. } 
Academy training of teachers, the second méihod, is carried on in 
Prussia. ‘These “Paedagogische Academien” were developed under 
the administration of Dr. H. T. Becker, former Prussian Minister of 
Education. There are now five such academies in Germany, and the 
-number will probably increase in the next few years. These academies 
give a two-year course and they are confessional in that each one 


accepts only pupils of one religious faith. 





The German elementary school teachers, who have an organization 
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of their own (Deutscher Libesweenaladl, ennai disapprove of. these 
Prussian academies. They demand a three-year course of training 
_ without denominational restrictions. The Hamburg plan is the 
presetyye of their demands. rie 


- 


“On: December 20, » 1926; Hamburg passed a Teacher Training at 


‘Law, from which. we quote two sections: 

Section 1. Teachers, either. male or female, who desire positions 
in a public elementary school must have obtained the university ma- 
turity certificate before beginning their trating for a teaching 
' position. . 
~ Section 2. - Professional training is obtained by at least a three- 
year period of study at a university, included in which is the practical 
pedagogical training necessary to entrance into the profession. The 
training concludes with an. examination which covers the theory of 
education and allied sciences and also an elective subject of academic, 
artistic, or technical nature. In addition, ability and training of a prac- 
tical pedagogical nature necessary for assuming teaching work must be 
demonstrated. The examination regulations determine the details of 
training. Passing the examination qualifies a student for appoint- 
ment in the elementary school service as assistant teacher. Qualifica- 
‘tion. for permanent appointment in the elementary school. service is 
granted after passing a further examination. The higher school au- 
thority issues the examination regulations. . 

In March, 1926 (when the writer began his training for teaching), 
before the Hamburg law was passed, there were twenty teachers in 
training in Hamburg. After its passage, the number increased in 
successive years to sixty, two hundred, six hundred, and has now 
reached a thousand. This success of the Hamburg teacher training 
program has far exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 


VI 

Both secondary and elementary school teachers are trained at the 
university. The former are required to spend at least eight semesters 
there, the latter at least six. Students often fail to complete their 
work within this time. pas : 

Perhaps the most concrete description of the new teacher training 
work can be given by using the author’s own experience as a basis. 
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The atmosphere of. teacher training is that of the German univer- 
sity whose outstanding characteristic is academic liberty. This tradi- 
tional principle gives the student the greatest liberty in the choice of 
- content and in the intensity of his work. Among the thousand teach- 
ers in training, therefore, there are no two who have studied in the © 
-- game way. Each method of study is unique. German university 

training is radically individualistic. . 

| ‘an , ‘Vil | 
__- My first semester, as might be expected, was one of orientation. 
‘My plan of study was more or less set and arbitrary. I attended . 
some lectures on pedagogy and psychology, and did some practice 
: teaching, but studied especially my elective subject—chemistry. Every | 
prospective elementary school teacher chooses an elective from — 
_ a list which includes languages, history, mathematics, political econ- 
-_ omy, natural science, painting, music, physical training, and manual 
training. Almost any subject may be chosen as an elective. Medi- 
cine, however, may not; it is too extensive a study for-a course of six: 
'- semesters which must also include pedagogy. | 

The second semester was similar to the first. I attended a four- 
hour elective course on the history of pedagogy, studied chemistry 
(my elective), physics, and other subjects and took part in two exer- 
cises in school practice. . These demand further explanation. They 
consist of two parts—theoretical discussion and practical trial teach- 
.. ing in Hamburg schools. If the student does not request exemption 
' (and he seldom does), he is brought face to face with real school 
situations during his first semester of training. There are no special 
_ practice or observation schools. Ail Hamburg schools are available — 
for this purpose. Students may choose the school they wish to visit. 
. At first they merely observe, but as soon as possible they begin to 
take an active part, while the regular teacher stands by and gives 
help, when help is needed. Though some schools are preferred on 


-) account of convenient location, superior buildings or equipment, or 





for other reasons, all Hamburg teachers in service share in the train- — 
ing of recruits to their profession. 
Vill 


During two summer intervals the student is obligated for teacher- 
-_ assistant-service. I made the acquaintance of a teacher and asked . 
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his permission to serve my first period as teacher assistant in his 
’ class. This service was for a period of six weeks. During this time 
the student gradually takes charge of’the lessons as far as possible 
and ‘acts as teacher of the class. Two weeks before I began I was 


with the class in a holiday camp, and the experiences and occurrences — 


of that time made a natural foundation for the class work. Of 
course, the regular teacher exercises constant supervision over his ap- 
__-prentice, and is often responsible, more than the latter may realize, — 
_ for the success of his work. If, at the end of six weeks, the student- 
teacher -has not demonstrated ability to europea, he is required to. 
repeat. this period of service. 
'. The teacher-assistant service. is greatly aibegi by the student- - 
teachers, and is their initiation into practical school work on their own 
~ responsibility. It-proves the abilities of the young teacher; it shows 
_. the first fruits of his own work, from which arise power and inclina- 
tion for work. It is important to call attention to the fact that as a 
rule the teacher-assistant service is done between the third and fourth 
- semesters. 
Like almost everyone else who has had that experience, I have a 
very pleasant recollection of my first teacher-assistant service. Many | 
teachers secure experience in this manner that stands them in good. 
stead throughout their later careers. This is the time when all 
. shyness and restraint pass away—at least as far as they are felt. by 
the student in the presence of a class of children. The teacher- 


assistant service also shows whether the student has teaching ability 
or not. 


Ix 


Having finished my first teacher-assistant service, I began my 
fourth semester. I had already begun chemistry laboratory work in 
~ the third semester, and this work claimed’ all my time during the _ 
morning and until one or two o'clock in the afternoon during the — 
_ fourth, the fifth, and the first part of the sixth semester. Laboratory 
work began with qualitative analysis.. I did twenty-seven analyses, 
of increasing difficulty. From my notebook I give some examples: 
Analysis No. 19—-N+, C*,*, B,, O=", H,O,, SiO,, F7. Analysis 
No. 20—P*,*, §+,+, Nt, K* CH, COO; ‘C5, C,H, O=, (COO) >. 


_ Meanwhile I made sixteen preparations, including: BaOz from Ba | 
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| (NOs), pure fused ZnO, and CHIs by an electrolytic method. When 
I had finished these, I made eight quantitative analyses, including 
_iodometric determination of iron from FeCls, and analysis of a lead- 
tin alloy. _ [have given as examples some of the more difficult tasks, 
_to give to those who have some knowledge of chanitetey an idea of. 
the demands of this work. 

“In the afternoons I studied pedagogy, psychology, and hltene 
phy. As an example, I will now give from my notes a list of the - 


lectures that I attended and the exercises that I took part in during 


‘my course. At German universities the custom obtains that a student 
may, according to his desires, attend a lecture or not. The teacher 
gives a mark, “Attended with Satisfactory Success,” if in his judg- 


"ment the student has attended one-third to two-thirds of all the 





lessons in any course. But no professor can exercise any large meas- - 
ure of control in-this matter if his classes are large. A student may 
have his attendance certified without having seen the professor more 
_ than twice, and if he has delegated the responsibility of attendance to 
_a friend, he may not know the professor at all. (Thereby hang 
many interesting tales.) I, myself, attended some lectures in this d 
manner, but I assure my readers. that the following list from my 
tecord book includes only “honest” lectures and exercises. 


1sT SEMESTER: HRS. PER WEEK 
: General experimental chemistry ..... aa hue's aa Oe A 4 
CROEORE QUOTEMRORERE PEPE 22.5.2 ccc etter sccee cen 4 
i cna is haben ssc decccceecesseces 4 
5 I I MIE WD os os wd ccsnsdcnveccsasececces 2 
cc apauasivecsnecye eee 2 
Exercises in German language ...........+....... Gi sivawenuees 2 
Pemetiens echeal partieipetio® ........5 200. ccsceceees a a ee 2 


German language instruction. 
' Introductory practicum in pedagogy 


2ND SEMESTER: 


I SI Si vane ou cds andes vs a cpacecessrcce 4 
ES it at Sas Ga Wing 658 S Ks aks vee os ve ccdeces 4 
CEC SbA Eu Swee bob ee cdcbecécacdeess ere 4 
re i dese hea cehsts eevee’ chia 6 ee ee: 2 
EDIE SLT A ET I 


I a a 2 
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Exercises j in ‘educational psychology péivede 
Practical school participation ............ bis oeBETS ree as ee 
~~ German language instruction, Part 2 
- Mathematics and physics instruction. 


3RD SEMESTER: 


- Theory of the organization of education and instruction icsvbivme @ 
Qualitative GREE, BEE BD cc ec cbchoceebivecdss¥ccennueee seen 
Special inorganic chemistry ......... pebedvesssbecccevecetnea 2 
Exercises. in the theory of interest ..... sb Wittas'kh Gaeeekaat ance aeples 2 
Practical school participation ........... ssh ids hes Sirti andl > oghanves 2 

History and civics instruction : 
Chemistry practicum ...;...... ait snte Gm attensaaenteai about 20 


4TH SEMESTER: 
Pupebolegy of edasatiem 2... cic ieee cde ccecdecsvcces oseeueet 4 
General psychology ry 
- Physical chemistry. 
I: hin tiins Hike odie S02 bute Cus be 6656 dhe bsdeeheetenen 2 
Experimental psychology 
School experiments in Hamburg 


Practical echeel particigatiom «......ccccccccccecoedees oe Sean Ne 
Primary school instruction 
Chemistry practicum ..:........ Denvevcthetics shunted ..-about 20 


5TH SEMESTER: 


Fundamental problems of logic .......... re ya ‘by ou seukete 4 
Psychology of childhood ......+....+2% S iiiecccedbtas veweuee 4 
Problem: of vitalism ...... hbecoed baw ob0 eds ede Oete Ocoee @ 
History. of natural philosophy ...:..........ccceeeeceececcees a 
Exercises ...... json vbetesdswes sch tbeseeetageawe stecevevedll 2 


Sociology of Hamburg youth 
Child psychology 


Practical school participation ........-......0 PER SD 
Chemistry instruction 
Chemistry practicum ............... Ter ec evensccesuenen :20 


6TH SEMESTER: 


Greek philosophy .........-......- Stedusviet steebeaew Saul ws. 4 
Psychology of adolescents ..:.... ‘pee weies dvoid os eee beeeees 2 
NR . . cc abodes iws cle Wa cedwiweas ‘saben cnbweoenwis 2 


) PPPTESTTTIELT TEE WTETTTTULTT TTT 
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Thought patterns of educational values | 
; - Chemistry practicum (first half of semester es. Sew av ete cees 20 


ti is hoped that an idea of the requirements can be gathered from 
this list of courses. On account of the increase in the number of 
students it is at present necessary to state requirements more defin- 
itely than when the numbers were small. 


x 


_ During the past year there has been a dispute as to whether sociol- 
ogy should become a required subject, like pedagogy, psychology, and 
philosophy. But it was decided not to appeal to the board of educa- 
tion on that question for the reason that another required subject . 
' would seem to overburden the student. The forum in which this 
controversy was decided was the teacher training committee of our 
Hamburg Teachers’ Association (founded 1805). To this associa- 
‘tion Hamburg owes the progressive character of its teacher training 
law. Twenty-one of the 160 members of the law-making body 
_ of Hamburg are members of this teachers’ association. The present 
- . mayor of Hamburg was formerly chairman of the teacher training 
committee. 


7 


_ Professor Peter, one of those responsible for our new teacher 
training program, presented before the teacher training committee 
the exact demands of the study of pedagogy. Among these it is 
stated that every student must participate in seven periods of the 
practical school work and these are distributed according to a definite 


scheme. Not all exercises that are connected with instructional par- 





ticipation in the work of the schools are of a practical nature. The 
exercises of the usual academic sort. are in part reports by the stu- 
‘dents who have been assigned to a group at the beginning of the 
semester. After every such report there follows a discussion. No 
~ student during this period makes less than three or four such reports. 
Six or eight is a good average. The spirit of the university demands 
that the students receive no help in preparing these reports. 
_ Libraries are available to them. Otherwise, everything is left to 
their own skill and ability. There is an occasional failure, but the 
- advantages of this technique are much greater than the disadvantages. 
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The vacation between the fifth and sixth semesters is the usual time 
for the second teacher-assistant period—the so-called social service. 
It is a period of four weeks with obligation for participation in the _ 
work of a social welfare institution. I passed this period of service _ 
_in two holiday camps. One of my friends was an-assistant in the 
- observation station of our insane asylum. Educational centers and 
homes, juvenile prisons, recreation homes, orphan asylums, schools 
for under-privileged children, and kindergartens are the places in. 
which this period of service may be passed. 7 
The sixth semester. (the last, if the student has been industrious 
and competent) brings the student to the close of his training period. — 


If the student has given evidence of sufficiently extensive and intensive — 


_ study, the second half of this semester is largely occupied with ex- 
_ amination work. ' The training period i is extremely free and without 
restraint, but the examination is comprehensive and severe. It is 
both oral and written, and occupies nearly three months. | 


XII 


Summing up, we see three main features of the most modern Ger- 
' man teacher training practice: | 
1. Academic liberty originating from the traditions of the uni- 
_ versity, where the training is done. | 
2. The direct practical connection with the schools, as in the prac- 
tice teaching and the teacher-assistant service. 
3. The obligatory study of an elective subject. | 
_ The study of the elective, which seems so unnecessary to most 
_ casual observers, is a distinctive feature of the Hamburg system of _ 
teacher. training. The question is often asked: “Why do the 
- prospective teachers study economics, or higher mathematics, or 
chemistry, when they may never have ‘occasion to: teach these sub- 
jects ?’’ It is important to see that there is no relation between one’s 
elective subject and his future teaching. : 7 
- The elective system. has support in the present theory of educa- 
tion. In the nineteenth century the educated man was supposed to be ~ 


- all-knowing, omniscient. Knowledge and education were synonymous. — 





. But this relation was replaced by another when at the beginning of — 
the present century there came a tremendous extension of human 
. knowledge. Knowledge and education were no longer identical, for _ 
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“nobody could now hope to master the whole of human knowledge. » 
_ A new relation must be created, lest, paradoxically, the theory of 
education should seem not to recognize the educated man. Philos- 
: ophy, science, and pedagogy have recognized that the laws of learn-. 


ing are the same for all subjects, and that the intensive study of one 
subject discloses principles and generalizations applicable. to all sub- 
jects. ‘The elective subject idea in our plan of training elementary 
school teachers is the result of our interpretations of the great swing 
from the extensive to the intensive, and from qhantny to quality in 
learning. oe 

This is. the basis of the emphasis on ‘the study of an elective sub- 


_ ject. It occupies at-least one-third of the student’s working hours. 


I have a friend who chose an elective that proved even more inter- 


» esting than mine. He studied zodlogy.. Besides the. introductory 
. lectures, he took part in a practicum. that extended through two 


semesters. He worked—following his special interest—in the Ham- 
burg Institute of Tropical Medicine.. He investigated, among other 
things, trypanosomes and spirochetes... During the holidays he once 
took part in a marine biology course, in Helgoland. 

I give this description. in order to outline more clearly the char- 


acter of our study in an elective subject.. The fact that both of the 


examples given are of a scientific nature is due to the accident of the 


. personal inclination of the author. No matter how much we may 


wish to see these principles of teacher training adopted throughout 
Germany, we must still admit that Hamburg is as yet almost alone 
in following this new method. The Hamburg idea has enemies (for 


political reasons, chiefly), who do not think that so advanced an 


education is necessary for teachers: Theorists are not in agreement 


about the theoretical justification of the elective subject. I have given 
the justification that is most widely accepted. 


. XI 


‘Having passed the examination, the candidate is next assigned to 
a school as assistant master. His training is not completed by the 
first examination.. He must take a second concluding examination 
after three or more years. Little can be said of this examination as 
yet for no one will be eligible for it before another year. This ex- 
amination will require an extensive essay on a pedagogical subject, 
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chosen by the candidate himself. Then. some further evidences of. 
teaching ability must be demonstrated. In addition, the young teacher 
. must demonstrate. his qualities in an art or technique. Every assistant 
teacher chooses a subject such as painting, music, manual skill, needle- 
work, management of household, or gymnastics, and during the three . 
_ years following the first examination gets practice in his chosen sub- 
ject. The demands are not so great as they are when these subjects 








are chosen during the university study. as electives. For his pedagog- —- . 


ical adviser the assistant master selects one of the teachers of. his 
school in whom he has great confidence; and he turns to this adviser 
for help and advice when having trouble with his teaching. In the . 
first year the young teacher has a remission of six hours a week from 
- his teaching; the pedagogical adviser has one hour a week during 

the three years. This gives them opportunities to visit each other’s 
classrooms. In the second year there is a remission of four, and in 
~ the third, of two hours a-week for the young teacher. During these 
three years the assistant teacher must continue his studies at the 
Institute. He participates, as a rule, in at least. two lectures every . 
semester. These lectures are given by especially capable teachers, or 
docents, who are authorized by order. of our board of education. 
These lectures are primarily concerned with methods of teaching. By | 
the gradual increase in the maximum number of hours of teaching, | 
the teacher. will become accustomed to the difficulties of his profes- 
-sion. The relatively small. number of hours in the beginning is a. 
great advantage to all of us. It relieves the young teacher:of a bur- 
den which would necessarily lower the quality of his teaching. 


XIV 

_ Teacher training in Hamburg is of a new type.. The sponsors of 
this system have in mind a student who will be free and sure in-his 
_ mental decisions, affirming actuality and loving it, and knowing one 
small space in the wide field of. knowledge. What kind of teacher he 
will make is still a question, for the first students under this new sys- 
tem have been teaching for only two years, and have not yet had a 
- chance to prove their worth. Nevertheless we are. hopeful of their 
success, and of the success of the system under which they received 

their training. | 





A RECONSTRUCTED THEORY OF THE 
EDUCATIVE PROCESS’ 


By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK © 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


N THE history of civilization there emerge from time to time 
epoch-making reconstructions of world outlook. Classical Greece 


‘furnishes the best-known instance, when that gifted people first - 


brought conscious criticism to bear upon their own culture and so 


laid the foundations of subsequent Western thought. Another oc- 

- curred when Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton gave modern natural 

. science to the world and along with it, ultimately, all that we know 
as modern industrialism. Still another was Darwinian evolution 
which, aided and abetted, to be sure, by other factors, is even now 
‘remaking our hitherto dominant moral -and religious outlook. The 
latest instance of such epoch-making reconstruction has only just 
begun, as immediately before us we see the foundations of Newtonian — 


science being destroyed by Einstein’s relativity and the equally im- 
portant breakdown of the atom. 
When such a shift of fundamental conception arises, the effects are 


very far-reaching. No region of thought can escape: Reorganiza- _ 
_. tion and reconstruction of outlook become imperative. In education . 

we face at the moment three simultaneous demands thus to reéxamine 
and in greater or less degree to reorganize our thinking. One, as 


already suggested, comes from the new physics, so startling as almost 
to overwhelm us. Another, not so spectacular and perhaps not so 


fundamental, but still very real, comes from recent biology. A third 
springs from the pervasive factor of ever more rapid change, now 


so evident in the world about us. These three upsetting influences 
must be digested and. the results incorporated into our educational 


‘thinking. What follows here is one effort to think through the prob- 


* This article was originally prepared for the recent White House Conference on Child Health. : 


and Protection. In the reports of that. Conférence it will appear,-in somewhat. different forms, in the 
summary report of Section I1I-C (The School Child) and in the report of the subcommittee on Sum- 
mer Vacation Activities. 
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lem thus set and to apply the results in nontechnical terms to our con- -— 


ception of the educative process. 


I. A’ ‘GENERAL THEORY OF EDUCATION 


Conscious education aims to improve life. It must begin with the 
world and life and human nature as they are, and find in these ways 
and means of making life better. 

_ Our world: Its mingled reliability and uncertainty. Ours is a world 
of hopes and fears: We have wants.. We struggle to satisfy them. 


Effort counts, but only within limits. As we study the process, we 


find the unexpected and unpredictable mingled inextricably with the 


recurring and the predictable. . The recurring -and predictable -we 


use in our efforts to attain our wishes. But always are foresight and 


~ achievement limited.. “Success and failure are fundamental -cate- 
gories.”” 7% | , 
The. work of science. In-science we study carefully the recurring 


sequences which nature presents: how stones fall, when water freezes 


and boils, how gases behave. Until recently, under the influence of ~ 


Newtonian physics, the regularity of these sequences has unduly 


_ impressed the modern mind: _ It begins now to appear that we have in 


connection overlooked two. things. 
For one thing, these regularities are probably not as exact as once 


we thought; they seem rather to be statistical averages. For another, 
we disregarded the “‘if’’ aspect of these sequences: if thus-and-such 
conditions prevail, then will such-and-such state of affairs follow. 
‘This “if’’ may be, and often is, in our hands. If.so, it is we who are 


to say whether the ‘‘thus-and-such” antecedent conditions are to pre- 


-- wail; and, under such conditions, it. is we who thus bring about the 


“such-and-such’’ conclusions. Or, as some would prefer, “‘nature’’ 
does it at our. bidding. So conceived, these “laws” present depend- 
abilities (within limits) which we can-use to our ends. In the 
present use of science we thus get not a “reign of law” to bind us, but 
wider tools for extending our control. Through these we gain free- 


-- dom, not: lose it. 


Modern change. This mingled dependability and uncertainty has 
always confronted man. Even in that. old stone age, when (as we 


are told) man went thirty thousand years. without making a new in- 


vention, both elements. were present: every hunt had its uncertain 
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- outcome, the stone axe would remain an axe and properly directed 
_ would do its dependable part, but aims might miss. In our day 
- science grows greatly, many realms of uncertainty have been explored, 
more dependabilities are at our command, predictability has’ in- 
creased... But, at the.same time, a growing science begets inventions, 
machines multiply, life becomes more complex, new and more in- 
tricate problems arise, new uncertainties confront us. So complex 
_ is the changing scene that in spite of science—nay, by reason of it— . 
the future is uncertain probably. in more different ways than ever 
before. Such is the general situation. This is the world that at bot- 
‘tom.confronts us. From it education must take its departure. 
The nature of behavior. As we look more closely at life itself, the 
newer biologic view of organism helps us to understand behavior 
. possibly as never before. Any organism is seen as a self-regulative 
pattern, inextricably interwoven with the environment. When by a> 
change either within or without the organism the equilibrium of the 
organism is upset, there ensues.a strain which we variously call need, 
want, wish, drive, preference, or the like. Consequent upon this strain | 
there ensue movements directed toward the environment which tend . 
to restore the lost equilibrium. These movements will (typically) | 
_ both continue and (if need be) vary until equilibrium is restored. Thus 


- _. pepper in the nose brings an upset which in turn results. in sneezing. . 


“Nature’s effort,” we say, to remove the pepper. Or hunger (as an 
_ upset) brings ‘seeking’? movements which typically find food to- 
relieve the hunger. All such movements so arising we call behavior. | 
It appears that all life activities are of this nature. The specific _ 
“drive” to them comes thus from the upset and continues (typically) 
till equilibrium is restored. This peculiar and characteristic connec- . 
tion here existing between the upset and the consequent varying be- 
havior is highly significant. The upset furnishes the ‘‘efficient cause” 
_ to the behavior movements. The same upset—or if you prefer, its 
‘removal—supplies at the same time the final end of these movements: 
the movements typically both continue and vary until the upset. is - 


removed. Such a state of affairs presents an essentially teleological | 


- character. Behavior is at bottom purposive. 
The place of learning. From this discussion comes new light on © 
_. what “learn” means. Where the organism faces a novel situation, 

old responses will not suffice. A new response is called for or failure 











we call “learning. 
- finds or contrives a way out. It works. ‘Thereafter, if shut in, he 


we =—_ > = 
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confronts. If fortunate, the | organism will contrive a response new 


to it and adequate to cope with the novel difficulty. Such a contriving 
” A dog is upset at being shut in an enclosure. He 


uses his new-found exit (or, more exactly, his newly contrived re- 


-” sponse). He has “learned” how to meet the situation. Since he did 
- not have this way of responding before, we may, if we wish, say that — 
he has “created” a response novel to him. In such a case the restora- 


tion (return to equilibrium) is not to the prior state.’ The organism 
is different by the new response and all that it brings. Each act of 
learning adds a certain change and increment to the very structure of 


| the organism itself. 


- How learning builds structure. To speak of. addition to inane 
may sound strange, but the facts seem exactly this.. In time past we 
have often thought of development as the attainment of prearranged 
adult structure and of functioning as the working of the machine thus 
developed. This view no longer suffices. Rather is development the 
very behavior process above described bringing in its train successive — 


additions to structure, each contrived (within inherited limits) to 


care for a then pressing difficulty. On this view there is no one end- 


_ state fixed in advance, but a continuing. process determined (within 
hereditary bounds, to be sure) by the adaptive process itself. Func- 
_ tioning is thus always present where life exists and is itself the means 


for that creation of new structure which we ordinarily call develop- . 
ment. Structure building in the human continues: thus after the ob- 
vious-to-sight-and-touch structure has been attained. 

Instances of such structure-building in the human are seen in habit, 
skill, knowledge, and the like. If we once come to see that struc- 
ture (possibly like everything else) is the kind of thing that. is 
what it does, and so need not be visible to eye or present to touch, it 
may not seem strange to count habit and attitude as human structure - 


~ along with ear or foot. Each—ear or foot or habit or attitude— 
'» abides more or less permanently as part of us. Each such part con- 


tributes to our responses, serving characteristically to guide and 


direct our conduct. Without any one of these we should be different 


and behave differently from what i in fact is now true. In short, each © 
is very structure. Sadek ed 
Moreover, each—ear or - foot as troly as habit or attitude—is an 
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organismic achievement (so biology teaches us), brought into exist- 


ence by the organism in its behavior efforts to meet its situations. 


' “Development” and “learning” in this way form a continuous series. _ 


This. postnatal structure building is most obviously. of. prime impor-: 
tance to the self and its building.' Before we leave this view of 
behavior several. important corollaries should receive at least brief: 


- attention. 


Principles of learning. The learning process becomes clearer in 
this conception of behavior. A novel upset calls for a new response: 
The organism: (in a case of learning) contrives a new response. If 


“this reduces the disturbance, it is accepted for future use. Learning 


has so far taken place. The principle of “effect” is written thus in 


the very constitution of learning: And. “satisfaction” is explained. 


This comes not from some prior existing pleasure, but the reverse. 
Pleasure from eating, for example, depends (as every one knows) 
upon: satisfaction of appetite, and appetite here appears simply «as 


_organic urge or “upset” due to depletion of energy within the body. 


Satisfaction in essence is successful restoration, actual or promised. 
Value. ‘Value’ also gets new: light. -.Man learns that certain. 
£ 


things promise help in dealing with certain recurring upsets. Thesé 
helpful things are desired for what they promise. The things them- 


selves we call ‘‘goods,”’ their recognized promise we call ‘‘value.”’ 
-The whole organism in each learning act. Still further it appears. 
that in each instance of behavior as above described the whole organ- 


_ ism, and in some measure. each constituent part, is involved. If this. 


be so (and it is increasingly accepted), learning then takes on a very. 


broad meaning. It becomes not simply the acquisition of a new way 
-of behaving as commonly conceived. Rather does each new way. of» 
- behavior mean in some degree a remaking of the whole organism. 
. No part is omitted: intellectual insight (with more or less of “‘what,” 


“why,” and “‘how”’), emotional changes (likes or dislikes toward the 
various elements noted in the experience), glandular readjustments, 
neuromuscular readjustments. Some remaking and reorganizing. is 
effected throughout, the degree of change at any point depending on 


the character of the experience as a whole and on the connection of | 


..1 Reference to self calls for the mere general assertion that the foregoing biologic view of behavior 
-holds mutatis mutandis as truly of man as of the lower. forms. ‘Always the character of the 
. organism (its “organismic™ pattern”) is an. essential ingredient to determine .the character. of the 
- upsets and their incidence. Man's vastly more complex make-up means widely different upsets, but 
there’ seems no doubt that the discussion wend be the same. 
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the particular point with the rest. ' The fat: reaching significance of 
this conception no intelligent theory of education can disregard. The 


whole organism is in some degree changed i in each learning experience. | 


Unity of organism and environment. Still.further. Not only is 


. the whole organism thus involved in each learning experience, the 
environment also is involved. Indeed, the relationship between organ- _ 
ism and environment is-uniquely close. According to Haldane’ “an _. 
organism and its environment are one; just as the parts and activities - 


of the organism are one, in the sense that though we can distinguish 


-- them we cannot separate them unaltéred, and consequently cannot 
understand or investigate one apart from the rest.’ These. are 
strong words, but they appear to. represent the trend of competent 
- thought. _ Learning, from this consideration, joins the organism—_ 


here the human self—with the environment in a new and intimate 


fashion. Any “organic” activity is as much an affair of the environ- 


ment. as it is of the organism. Any-habit of a child belongs as truly 
to the situation as to the child, for it joins both together.. And “the 
situation” is the actual total situation in all-its-particular manifesta- 
tions to which the child is in fact sensitive. In a true sense any 


_ significant instance of learning thus joins. up in. a. way new for. the 


child indefinitely many parts of the situation at the same time that it 


remakes the child in indefinitely many aspects. Learning becomes . 


thus immensely far-reaching and we see the more clearly how in- 
adequate—nay, how hazardous—are those procedures and _ those 


studies which attempt to base themselves on single and isolated’ learn- 


ings.. ‘The whole.child with all his effectual past now actually located 


in a present concrete situation with all its effectual connectednesses— 


this is the only unit... Anything less is an abstraction, a: part only. 
Conclusions based on such abstractions need not elsewhere be valid, 
and treatment proposed under such conditions may well be harmful. 


. Difficult as are the demands herein made, we dare not disregard them. 


Each person socially built. From this organism-environment unity 


“comes the further. consideration that each person is socially con- 


structed, Learning, as we saw earlier, builds actual structure. Here 


‘we see that each one builds himself, must build himself; in relation to 
_ material supplied by the social environment. ‘ Each instance of learn- 


ing is a response to the situation, is-an effort to grapple with. that 


“J. S. Haldane, Organism and Environment, p. 99, Yale Press, 1917. 
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situation. Since other persons are (as a rule) much the most signifi- | 
cant environmental factors in experience, the child especially reacts —- 
‘to persons and builds himself accordingly. Each of us is thus in very 
truth composed in part of all that he has met.. The growing child 
builds itself with reference to, and so of, mother, nurse, older brother, -’ 
father, all—each in the degree and kind that it has been an actual — 
. factor in the social situation. And each of these other persons affects 
the child in and amid a general social. situation and through a slowly 
changing body of group-built forms, ways, customs, contents, etc., 
which we call the social inheritance. The socially conditioning fac- 
tors which the child meets we cannot too much stress. 

And in immediate connection it is sad.to note that maladjustment 
_ in the child only too often comes from a maladjusted parent. Dis- 
cipline problems are generally home problems. 
- Interactive adaptation. As we think thus of organism and envir- 
-onment, of. the self and the environing and institutional life, the 
problem of their interaction arises. Many see here only an inter- 
- action in which one factor must yield entirely to the other. The past 
held, in effect if not in words, that the individual, particularly the 
child, must be adapted exactly to the institutional life about it. Edu- 
cation has traditionally been so conceived. As opposed to this view, 
a few protestants have, again in effect if not in words, given the 
individual carte blanche. ' Institutions must yield. But our discussion 
leads rather to another position. Institutions are the ways in which 
we jointly conduct our shared interests: As such, like all other be-~ 
havior patterns, they are to be held plastic to thought. They are to 
_ be modified continually as new situations demand or better insight 
_ shall be achieved. The criterion will be the intelligently criticized 
result of the trial itself:after this has been broadly considered, in- 
telligently conceived, and honestly done. This means the progressive | 
improvement of both self and institutions, neither being sacrificed to 
the other.. Education thus becomes the process whereby the indi- 
_ vidual shares more intelligently in the active direction of life about 
him and accordingly grows in appreciation of existing patterns. and 
“in the practice of judging them. Continual interactive adaptation is 
thus consciously to be sought. . 

Conscious action. One particular way of responding greatly con- — 
cerns us, that in which we meet a novelly developing situation. By ~~ 
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contrast we may consider a recurring element of life and the reflex or 
the (mere) habit as responses already made. in advance to take care 
of such an element when it comes. On this basis, when the appro- 
3 priate stimulus comes, the response follows “automatically,” or 


“mechanically,” we often say. ‘“Unconsciously” or “unintentionally” 
may be other ways of describing the same thing. This “mechanistic” 
response to a recurring element in the experience taken as the sole 
unit of description and explanation seems . the nadeqeats basis of 
much current psychology. 


But. there is another kind of situation. 1 approach a busy street | 
- with neither traffic light nor policeman to help me. I study the situa- - 


tion, note the cars moving in one direction and the other, and finally 


contrive in terms of the shifting elements a way of proceeding. This 


way of proceeding is no response made in advance. It could not have 
been made in.advance.. I. made. my plan of action as the situation 
itself unfolded. I could do nothing else under such -circumstances. 
I act not “automatically” but “consciously.” I “intend” each move 


as I make it. If I do not “know” what I am about, do not properly . 


“size up” the developing situation, or “do not act accordingly,” I 
shall likely meet disaster. Note then here 
a. A novyelly developing situation—I do not know until I see it. 
developing just what it will be—and = - 
b. A contriving of a plan of action made up.in part of dds ways - 
of behaving but still as a whole. specifically and continually 
devised to meet this identic situation. 


This kind of action is clearly the correlative of the kind of world 


discussed at the outset. A novelly developing world requires. con- 
sciously devised procedures, devised in terms of the novel elements 
and as these present themselves. But the recurrent elements are | 
equally present to tell me, as best I can make it out, what the situation 


is and how to deal. with it. Conscious action adapts the-old to. the 


‘novelly developing situation. Since each such situation is in some 
~ measure unique, each such conscious solution is in like degree _— 


This kind of responding we may call a “creative” act. 
How meanings serve. The part played by meanings in this’ situa- 


‘tion demands closer study. As soon as I come to the street I see and 


“recognize” automobiles as such, see some as approaching and others 
as receding. I “sense” how fast they are coming in terms of what I 
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can or cannot do in.the way of avoiding them, “sense” the width. of. 
‘the street, etc., etc. Now the signs which the eye gets from those 
various aspects of the situation, such that “recognizing” and “‘sens- 
ing” and “planning my steps” go on appropriately—these signs thus 
_ laden with significance we call meanings. Meanings then are a con-’ 
i. -* venient term for the smaller elements that we put together when we 
i : “size up’’ a situation, or “recognize” a thing ( in any full sense), or 
make an appropriate plan of action for dealing with a situation. 
Meanings clearly are learned, the results of past experience. More- 
over, one’s meanings at any one time may be valid or not. They can - 
~ be well organized or not. - In-short, the meaning is the unit element _ 
of mind, as mind is the name we give to the way in which. any one 
grapples with the stream of novelly developing situations. Education 
is clearly much concerned with getting many and good meanings ‘and 
in organizing them for best use. 

The self: The term “self” is a very convenient one with which to. 
treat certain manifestations of behavior. To conceive this more 
clearly, it may help us.to think of the human organism and its equili- 
brative behavior as earlier discussed, particularly as it acts through 
meanings. To this we add the conception that learning builds organic. - 

structure, here especially the structure of meanings and habits.. We 
must consider also the part that language. plays in giving, as it were, 
“body”. to memories and to meanings, thus allowing the growing - 
child to contrast and interrelate experiences, both his own and others’, 
in such a way in particular as to grasp somewhat of the relation: we 

‘call “‘cause-and effect” and to see (in.a measure) how the. ‘‘present’’ 
is related to'a “past” and in turn to a “‘future.’’ At length, putting 
these and their like together, the child forms that unity within his 
life which he calls at first by his own name and later by the pronouns 

_ mine, me, I (in contrast with your, you, his, him, he). ‘Thus is the 
self conceived. As we see here and saw above, the social element in 
the self is. inherent and inextricable. 

Self-direction. An essential function of the self is choosing. We 
can do this properly. only as we contrast the consequences reasonably 
to be expected from the alternative courses respectively open to us. 

Only through the use of past organized meanings can we foretell and 
contrast such consequences. As ‘new meanings. arise.or fresh relations 
are seen (themselves new meanings) choices. will (likely) change. 
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- We can learn thus ’to search for new and better meanings, and mean- 


while to hold overt action in suspense in order to get a better deci- 
sion. The effort made to base conduct increasingly on more adequate 
- meanings thus consciously sought does in fact free one more and more 
from the binding effect of mere past action, and from the mere “cause 
and effect’. environment as such. . To act thus more in the light of 


foresought, foreseen, and foreweighed consequences is to increase. 


what we may properly call “self-direction.” This is by that much to 


free one from. the mere accident of environment and from the mere 
whim of immediate impulse. Such self-direction is living in accord . 


with the larger view. Meanings thus-sought and thus used “free’” us, 

for through them-we. live more intelligently. 
Up-building the self. To up-build the self.is then to improve one’s 

- working stock of meanings, making them ever more numerous, ever 


more inclusive of the rich potentialities of life, ever better validated, 


better and better refined and defined, ever better organized—and 


finally ever better and better obeyed as these better meanings are . 


.. efficiently worked up into appropriate plans of action. 


The divided self. We discussed above how the organism responds 
as a whole. In spite of this fact -we find disorganized selves. The 


apparent contradiction requires consideration. _ Behavior, as we. saw; 
_ springs from some upset of equilibrium. If a succession of upsets arises 
consistently from one source, the self will likely build an organized 


aggregate of responses to fit this stimulating source. Such an aggre- | 


gate will consist of habits of expectation, of likes and dislikes, of 
- internal secretion adjustments, of neuromuscular adjustments, etc., 
etc. Since the organism acts as a whole, this recurring source -of 
upset has in some measure rebuilt. the whole self around this. source 
as a center. Such a rebuilding about one center we often call “a 

interest.” - An interest.will.be healthy and desirable in the degree at 


action in accord with it can and will stand the test of open and. shared 
criticism of consequences. Otherwise we call it a ‘‘complex,” a ten- 


dency of conduct that has not been integrated for ready obedience to 
‘meanings approved after shared consideration. An active healthy 
interest may well be a clear addition to life. 

But it may happen that two sources of upset, more. or bees simul- 


'. taneous, may act incompatibly. T hey make opposed and inconsistent _ 


demands. The person is.pulled in opposed directions. If one so 
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assailed is able in fact to solve the problem thus set, well and good.’ 
- His “solution’—if real—integrates the hitherto opposed demands 
- into one consistent line of. action. Such a solution “integrates the 
personality” concerned: The threatened split and opposition has 


_. been healed. But it often happens that no such satisfactory solution | 


seems feasible. If so, a working compromise may instead be effected. 
’ One set of demands may be given “‘outward” sway before coercing 
- eyes, while the other is preferred “inwardly.” If these upsets con- 
tinue consistently to oppose each other, this condition of division . 
between “outer” and “inner”. may become chronic.. Two partial cen- . 
ters of reference have been set up within the personality, to divide 
_ Sway, so 'to speak, over that personality. A “divided self’’ is the 
_- result. Neither center can function efficiently because of the other. 
Life is less happy, the results generally are bad. 
Integration of the self. ‘The foregoing is so important that it may 


-- be worth while to repeat the discussion from a slightly different angle. 
_Each response to a situation involves the whole organism. In some 


measure, each actual response remakes the organism throughout. 
Now it often happens that some confronting situation, being complex, 
_ will make contradictory demands.- I am a child. My father wishes 





me to run an errand, but we boys had arranged to play ball. A prob- | | 


-lem confronts me. I may “solve’’ it by contriving to do both. . Sup- 


- pose, however, this cannot be done and my father “makes” me give 


-up the ball game for the errand. The consequent effect on me will 
depend on how I do “in fact” respond to this new development of . 
the situation, on how I “integrate” the total experience. If I think | 
it through and do honestly see that after all my father is “right”? and 


... I: do in fact “accept” the situation accordingly, then the effect is 





healthy. I have,'so to say, morally digested the experience. I now — 
see in one ordered whole outlook certain elements in life that before 
were disordered: and contradictory. I have in so far integrated my 
personality.. 

- But if I feel the demand as unjust and yield only through fear, and 

_ this. coercion “rankles,” then the experience has not been morally 

- digested. The further effects may be very unhappy.. The “rankle”’ 
means that the upset still continues. A repetition will likely add to 
the “soreness.” I begin to “nurse’’ a grievance, to “harbor” feelings 
of opposition. Maladjustment to. the situation (in which my father — 
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is a factor) is the result. Disintegration rather than integration has — 


-. been brought about. As long as this state continues, my responses’ 


in this field are warped. I am not happy; I am ill adjusted. —_ 

The older ideal. These two ways of responding do not of course 
exhaust the possibilities of the situation. Rather are they contrasted 
extremes. A third possibility will arise to many. I may, though a’ 
child, have such confidence in my father and love for him—especially - 
‘if on these foundations I have previously built habits of ready obedi- © 
“ence to his wishes—that under such. circumstances I may cheerfully 
forego the lost ball game and hurry along on my errand thinking . 
mainly of other things. I don’t understand all that my father has in 
mind, but I accept his decision and cheerfully act accordingly. I have — 


as a child, this time, integrated my personality on this type of child- . : 


_ father relationship. In another day such.a solution was the dominant 
ideal. There is no doubt that it often “worked” and that in its way © 
it’ may. at times still be made. “to work.” Its limitations may better 
appear after a further consideration has been introduced. The situa- 
tion at large must be considered and the correlative “integration” of 
the individual with that must be adequately effected. | 

Integration with life about us. Personal and internal integration 
-as above discussed was based largely on such personal “acceptance” 


> .- of one line of conduct as would thereby remove or otherwise settle | 





internal opposition. As a sole criterion this is liable to bring harmful 
results.. Are there not some demands which a person should reject? © 
Is the line of least resistance always the proper one? The proper 
consideration seems to be this: In the degree that my acceptance ‘is 
based on such grounds and these so understood that I can intelligently 
use them to a better grasp of similar situations hereafter, in like 
degree has my thinking and my acceptance been good and my conse- 
quent integration proper and defensible. Under. such circumstances 
I am not only integrated within but I have also effected a defensible 
integration between myself and the probable demands of the larger 
life about me. In other words, however desirable personal integra- 
tion may be—and it is hard to think of-any one thing more essential 
. — any instance of integration to be fully defended must at the same 
time make for social integration, for more adequate self-direction in 
the light of the new and possibly contradictory demands of life. Per-. 
sonal integration can last only as. it is based on continual growth into 
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‘ever more adequate appreciation. of our relationships with the: life 
about us. No personal life can be satisfactory that does not base _ 


_ itself on a due consideration of the social effects of conduct. 





. Means of integration. Personal integration admits of many de- 
grees, not only as.to how well integration has in fact been effected, 
but also as to what degree of complexity and refinement enters into — 
_ the. construction of the self. The latter aspect we often speak of as 
“personality” or “individuality”—‘personality” when we think of © 
how persons affect each other.as they meet, “individuality” when we 
‘think of how persons may differ in richness and refinement and actual 
efficiency of internal organization. : Some things may be said.as to 
_how best to effect such desirable results. Degree of internal organt 
zation must of course follow principles of learning. The more one 
‘is (healthily) stirred, the more of actual response is effected. Pur- 
poseful activity brings thorough integration in two ways, the self is 
more actually enlisted and the response is more unified.. There is 
' more learning effect and the whole self is (along this line of response ) 
-knit better together. : 
_. “Thinking through’? and “understanding” help similarly to inte- 
~ grate. Both “thinking through” and “understanding”’ relate many 
meanings in new ways and at the same time bring the whole to a 
_ better unity of organization. Of exactly contrary effects are the 
learning of isolated items and the failure to understand and appre- 
ciate. What learning takes place. under such circumstances seems 
certainly to fail of best integration, if it does not make positively for 
disintegration. “Learning activities should desirably grow as richly 
and honestly as possible from the children’s past so as to provide rich 
~ connections of learning. Just asthe self-is built of what is learned, 
-so_each self ‘is related through its learning to the life about.. The 
two are but inner and outer-aspects of the same process, but both 
need to be kept in mind: the self, that it may grow richly and in 
* integrated fashion; what is learned, that it may more and more ade- 
quately include life and more and more adequately provide for its 
eficient management. 

The word efficient is so often used of narrow aims that. attention 
may properly be called to its wider use here. The efficient manage- 
ment of life is here conceived to include on the one hand the varied 
‘richnesses which life can give and on the other hand such a unified 
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i treatment of these that the resulting life is good as a whole. - Any = 
lesser conception of efficiency is inadequate. Moreover, it is only as 
our. children live such a life in contact with those more advanced in 
‘it that we may hope to have our children grow in personality or 
‘iviteainy. z 

Facing reality. As the correlative of some tines said above there 


- is perhaps no surer road to the disintegration of personality than’ 


“refusal to face reality.” Whenever any one willingly omits pertinent 


'- meanings from his plan of action, from. the integration which he is _ 


- forming to guide his conduct, he is by so much refusing to face real- 
ity.. If there be any “unpardonable.sin,” this. is it. Many are the. 
shapes it takes. The educator must work in season and out to secure 
an ever more honest and fearless facing: ‘of reality. 
Happiness. Happiness is for us who deal with children both sign . 
‘and aim. So used, happiness is to be distinguished from. pleasure, 


still more from pleasures, but it does not overlook this aspect. of life. 


Happiness for us is the inherent pleasurable accompaniment of active ° 
growing. It is the sign as to whether the self is sufficiently engaged, 
whether the interactions between self and situation are proper, and 
_ whether the results. in self-building are good. To say that happiness - 
.. js a sign of these things does not release us who lead and teach from 


_. the necessity of reading the signs aright. All that can be asserted 


is that in the presence or absence of happiness we get a cue as to 


of what is happening. The duty is ours to follow these cues and learn. 





how better to know and manage. Happiness is. also aim. We wish 
those under our care to be happy; however, we shall strive that they 
think little about their own happiness as such but much of what they 
are doing, its worth and its excellencies, not forgetting meanwhile : a 
like regard for the happiness of others. . 

Creative work. The ability to create we found in even the lowest 
and earliest instances of-learning. It remains as a characteristic of 
all learning, differing in degree, to-be sure. It is moreover present 
in every plan made by even the humblest to deal with the novel situa- 
tions which life continually brings. Under such circumstances. it is_ 
highly misleading to say that ‘only the few can create. The matter 
is of degree. All in some manner create, the few in high degree. 
Creation is peculiarly the work of the self and person as such. There 
can be no truer respect for personality than to expect and encourage 
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creation.. And creation enriches life. Nor is creation confined to 
“art.” All life demands it and illustrates it. To join things in a 
‘new way so as to meet adequately a sensed situation of any nature 
_ whatever is among the most enjoyable of experiences, and the more 
. meaningful the surer the joy. Every person’s life abounds. in such 
_ opportunities. To help find the promising places for creation, to help 
build the wish to create, and to help find the means of better creation 
—than these the educator has no higher duty. In creative work life 
has infinite possibilities. | | 
The whole child. That itis the “whole child” which concerns. us 
is now clearer than any statement we could at the outset have made. 
| The whole child i is present and active in every response; and each 
_ such response through the learning it brings remakes in some measure | 
- for good or ill every part within the child as well as the organization 
“itself which constitutes the whole... Every situation met is an oppor- 


tunity for’ the better and wider integration of the self or for the 


-reverse, the disintegration of the self. Always and everywhere the 


effect on the child’s self of each thing done by it or to it or before.it — 





is the most serious question that we can confront. It is always the 
_ whole child which we influence and for whose good we are responsible. 
_: Education. ' Education is thus of the very warp and woof of life 
-_itself,.a life in which any particular individual has indefinitely many 
and varied connections with others, near and far, about him. Life 
especially manifests itself in-the creative grappling with situations 
. which the world continually puts before us. This creative grappling 
‘considered in its continual effect on us is exactly education. Herein 
.education is life itself. Our task as educators is to begin with life, 
to nurse it, to help it to grow, to help it enrich itself, always so that 
more of life may result in the person himself and in all whom he 
touches. There is no richness but life itself. 

And the growing life, by its educative effect, builds the self that 
lives. This building is but the structural summation of the life proc- 
ess itself. Self is but life summed into one pattern. Life is but the 
-. self alive and active. Education is the process of building self by 

guiding and enriching life so that more life ensues. 


. 2. SOME CRITICISMS OF ORDINARY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Our schools tied to tradition. The ordinary school, sad to say, is 
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- so tied to outworn tradition that it fails to fanetion satisfactorily as 

an educational institution.. How this is true and how much of the 

current effort to make education “scientific’’ perpetuates this hurtful - 
tradition we must now examine. ) 

_ The .crux of this tradition is the verb “to learn.” In our schools, 

what to teach, how to teach, how to manage—all of these in essence 

_: perpetuate themselves largely by social tradition. Unless otherwise 
especially taught, teachers are likely to teach as they were taught, 

, especially so in the advanced classes. Parents, in spite of lip service 
.to. “progress,” hold the schools largely to the traditional conception — 
of what they count the “essentials.” The thesis here maintained is. . 
that these traditional “essentials” are in large measure mistakenly so 

considered and that. the mistake is. strategically located in the static 
- and outworn meanings given to such school terms as “learn,” “study,” 
“curriculum,” that. on these inadequate meanings many of the in- 
stitutional aspects of our school management have mistakenly been 

built, and that on the same false basis much of the modetn “‘measure- 
_ment movement” has too largely founded itself. So that now too 
often do inadequate meaning, mistaken management, and “scientific 
“measurement”’ each support the other against more adequate views. 

_ Knowledge traditionally handed down. : For many, many genera- 
tions—from the beginning of man almost to now—the world changed 
but slowly; so slowly that seldom: was any significant change noted. 
History for the most part did not exist, so. that there was seldom any 
way of telling how the arts and institutions had originated. In simple 
early days, it was common to say that-the gods had given these to 

~ men. However they had arisen, it was true of any particular person 
that he had learned them as they had been handed down to him from 
the preceding generation and so on back as far as he could go. Dis- 
pute might arise as to the best or truest or most authoritative form of 
anything thus transmitted. In general, older and more privileged 
people were the authoritative custodians—the elders in the tribe or — 
‘nation, parents in the family, the master class as over against slaves 
or other underlings. Authoritative handing down was the acknowl- 
edged basis of knowledge. To these men the very nature of knowl-— 
_ edge as existing prior to the act of learning was such that it required 
this treatment. Religious sanctions often accompanied to add a 
sacred fixity. 
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Learning as acquisition.on authority. Under such circumstances 


any conception of learning was the correlative of such a conception 


of knowledge. As knowledge was basically a handing down on 
authority, so to learn was. basically acquisition and acceptance. on 


authority. 


At a later day when writing was invented, there came in favored 








regions an accumulation of written matter. In this respect Greece | 


has most influenced us.. Here, in spite of the marvelously creative. 
classical age, there followed a long period in which the study of texts - 


became the rule. By way of Rome this came to modern Europe. 
The grammar school together with the catechism fixed thus the domi- 
nant school tradition of the Western world.. In this manner, on the 


oldest life tradition that knowledge is something handed down on 


authority and that learn means the acquisition and acceptance of such 
knowledge so given on authority, our oldest school tradition was 
founded. : 

The. traditional educative process. In keeping with tradition, 
knowledge was put down authoritatively in ‘‘textbooks.”” The duty 


_ of the pupil was to accept and “acquire” the knowledge so set out. 


Docility as a virtue thus got its common meaning. The sign and test 
of “learning” was primarily the ability to give back on demand what 


was found in the book.. Study meant the process—typically rote 
- memorization—of acquiring an assignment. The curriculum was the 
- orderly arrangement of what was thus to be studied and learned. An 
old Swedish writer has well expressed the general idea underlying this 


older procedure: “The teacher gathers the fruit from the tree of 
knowledge, chews it, and the greatest virtue in the pupil is to swallow 
easily and readily.” 


Our graded school based on learning as acquisition. With these 


conceptions strongly entrenched as to the nature of knowledge and 
the meaning of learn, the main question was how best to get such 
learning done. When numbers of pupils began to increase, the 
graded school with annual (or semiannual) promotion was devised 


_as.a piece of institutional machinery for managing this mass learning. 


The “course of. study’’ set out each year’s quota—as well it could on 


‘such a theory—and those who mastered the annual quota,.as shown 
by test, were “promoted” to the next grade. The point here to be — 
insisted on is that this piece of institutional machinery. exactly de- 
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| pends on. the traditional conceptions of knowledge and learn. Knowl- 
edge (as existing before the act of learning can begin), learn (in the 


traditional sense above described), testing, promotion—these four 
fit together as do hand and glove. Each implies.and fits into the 
other. But once let learn mean the creation of a novel plan of action 
to fit a novelly unfolding situation, on the one hand to grapple con- 
sciously with the situation and on the other to enter pervasively into 


the remaking of the self—let learn mean these things (as it does 


in fact) and all this nice hand-and-glove arrangement is upset. © Chief- 


-est perhaps of all, the results of learn are so multitudinous and so 


inextricably interwritten both into the actual self and into the situa- 
tion that “testing” in its former meaning fails pitiably, and “promo- 
tion” accordingly seems about as appropriate as to ‘speak of promot- 
ing a child at home on his fourth birthday from the third year to 


the fourth year. In other words, the institutional machinery of test- 


ing and promotion as now used is tied up inextricably. with the tradi-— 


: tional and inadequate notions of what knowledge and learn are. to 


mean. ‘ | . : 
“Scientific” education. based too much on the same tradition. In. 
very recent times strong effort has been made to introduce into the 


- study of education the methods that have proved so outstandingly 
_ successful in the ‘‘natural” sciences.. The introduction of appropriate 


scientific procedures in the study of education is of course to be wholly 
approved, but it need not surprise us that early attempts should in- 
volve assumptions which. further experience would wish to revise or 
discard. ‘What is an appropriate. procedure may not be easy to find. 
_ After a decade or two of experience the time seems ripe for _criti- 
cism and possible revision. It.now appears that much of the effort 
to make education “‘scientific’? has based itself on two doubtful or 
unwarranted assumptions. On the one hand the inadequate con- 
ceptions of “learn,” “‘study,” etc., as discussed above, have been ac- 
cepted without question, and on the other the methodology worked 
out in Newtonian physics has been adopted. That these two assump- 
tions fit together and mutually support each. other will be increasingly 
evident as we proceed. . The unsuitableness of the Newtonian method- 
ology we must now consider. | , ai 

Thé inadequacy of physics to give a method to education. In phys- 
ics, as studied by Newton, thought and the whole of experiential life 
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had no place. Matter as solid, hard, massy, movable particles was 


-everything. Matter and motion together explained all. Metrical |} 


data alone were considered. Color, sound, odor, and taste did not 
belong to reality, and any whole wherever found was exactly equal to 
the sum of its parts. | 

The effect of these conceptions taken over from physics has been 


| further-reaching both on psychology and on the scientific study of 
- education than the users themselves have known. Two related lines 
of result stand out: First, mind, thought, purpose, and valuing—all 


the characteristics of human personality as such—have been mini- 
mized or ignored. The effort has been to leave these out of explana- 


_- tion or to postpone their use until a time—the Greek Kalends—when 


they could themselves be explained in terms. of non-life elements. 
Where these manifestations of mind could not be denied, they have 
somehow, by innuendo. or otherwise, been so reserved for the few 


- and gifted that they could be safely left out of any general discus- 
sion. So far as possible Newtonian physics should be obeyed and 
mind left out of account. The other line is strictly correlative with © 


this. The unit of study and treatment has tended to be some discrete 


‘element—a logical constituent as opposed to an instance of ex- 
' perience—such as neurone or reflex. or strictly limited S—R unit in 
~ psychology, or an isolated response (specific fact or skill or trait) in 


education. The handiness of these logical simples for measurement is 
obvious... And on this basis, in the proposed “science of education,” 
only the measurable is admitted to standing. All else is either denied | 
or quietly pushed aside. Any whole or unity is, on this theory, got by - 


- mechanically joining these separately existing and logical simples. 
' (This is to ignore the fact that in biology and accordingly in life the 


whole ‘is always more than the sums of its parts and that any dis- _ 


_tinguishable part always remains integrally and inseparably within.a 


whole and has in fact been derived from some prior whole.) 
~ Many who have recoiled from accepting the more extreme of these 
tendencies have none the less acted, methodologically, as if they were 


true. Adequate criticism within the ranks of psychologists and 


“scientific”. students of education has been singularly lacking. So 
that a half generation of students and camp-follower practitioners. 
has grown up accepting more of this “Newtonian” psychology than 
their better teachers have intended. . At present many if not most of . 
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those who are stressing ‘ ‘measurement’ ” and a “science of education” 
base their work on these indefensible suppositions. The present 


effect on American education is very bad. Without the inadequate. . 


traditional conception of learn this hurtful use of measurement could 


not flourish. We now can see how, as was stated earlier, the tradi- 
tional ‘conception of learn, the traditional promotion-by-test school 
management, and the ‘‘measurement”’ extremists all. support each 


other. Combined they keep the school too often and. too much in 
| its old inadequate ways. 


The self ignored. It thus comes about that the school, whether 
considered traditionally or “scientifically,” only too often slights the 
self and neglects personality effects. Insisting on promotion and test- 
ing as the means thereto, teachers are directed away from personality 
and its integration. With an eye fixed singly on “objective” results, 
the school has minimized, if it has not ignored, actual character 


’ results. 


Real progress none the less being attained. It ‘must not, beset 
be supposed that no progress is being attained in our schools. The 


contrary is very true. Even a slight acquaintance with American 


education indicates a very great change of spirit within the past two 
decades, in spite of some setback caused by the unwise use of ‘“‘meas- 
urement.” The public school, possibly because more sensitive to the 
human element, shows the advance, the country over, probably more 


truly than does the private school. Those close to the children are 
increasingly sensitive to the needs of the “whole” child. - Increasingly 
does actual experience—under many names—take its. place as at 


least a constituent element in the curriculum. And more recently, 
strong impetus in this direction. comes from the “mental hygiene” 
movement. Its considerations, once they are seen, are very com- 
pelling. Progress toward better things is certainly being made. 

The use of subject matter. The crux of the difference. between the 
old and inadequate on the one hand and a newer and more adequate 
view of education on the other hand has in the discussion so far been 
located in opposed meanings of the verb'to learn. This crux might 
have been stated in terms of subject matter. On the older point of 


view, .as has already been brought out, the subject matter of study and 


learn is thought of as fixed before learning begins and as accordingly 
set out authoritatively to be learned. Some who like to call them- 
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Selves. progressive have gone no further than to think of “‘making”’ this: 
subject matter “interesting’—‘“palatable” might be a better word: 


They fail to see that any life process. worthy the name must learn in 
order to move on, that human life in order to be itself must include 


learning. As for subject matteér—if only we can form guiding con- 


ceptions as to how to steer life so that as life it becomes more ade- 
quate, subject matter will largely take care of itself. This is not to 
say that there is no. problem of how to conceive and manage this 
sort of life—the contrary is most acutely true. But it is.to say. that we . 


do not need to think first of certain supposedly desirable subject mat- 
ter, whether it shall get learned. Our first and last thought is of © 
‘life and ‘personality, twin aspects of the same process, that the two 


may grow jointly in the most defensible way we can manage. If this __ 
be well done, more and not less of ‘‘subject matter’’ will be needed 
and. it will be better “learned” than‘hitherto. But to repeat, it is 


first, last, and ‘all. the time not subject matter which most and most. 
-immediately concerns us, but life and personality and their best 


growth. 
Opportunity for experiment needed. As long-as parents and school 


- officials think as most of them now think, it will be very difficult to 


remake the schools to a more adequate point of view. We need much 
more and much freer experiment than yet we have had. The cause 
of better education now lags partly because there are so few exam- 
ples in practice.of the best already thought, partly because in fact we 


_ know so little. of what to do.. Wherever “course ‘of study require- 


ments’ must be met, it is all but impossible to face the educational 


problem adequately. If we could but have abundant opportunity at 
--real education—trial at the real.thing—with no such miseducative 
‘trammels as subject matter requirements, textbooks, promotions, or 
_grades—if we could really give time and effort to education ‘itself, 
-_singly and alone,. we could then learn somewhat of how to do-it and 


how not to do it. We should. undoubtedly find that many of: our 
present ideas will not work, but the process itself would sprout new 


and better ideas. The old conceptions stand condemned, but the new 


as yet lack sureness of procedure. It-is only as real effort and real . 
trial. can be had that we can ourselves learn how to educate... What 
we-then learn as result must tell us and all others that- better content 
and procedure which now. we seek. 
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3. SOME su ‘GGESTIONS TOWARD A BETTER CONCEPTION OF THE 
EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


The growing of the whole child. It is always the growing of “‘the ~ . 


whole child” which concerns us, all sides of life integrated within an 


effective growing whole. This conception must dominate our every 
endeavor at every step. 

How seek. physical well-being? Physical wilbtuion: as basis and — 
precondition of all success and happiness, underlies all else, but always 
comes in connection with multitudinous other learnings which es 


wise demand consideration.. Here as always “the whole child” i 
our concern... Habits in the field of physical welfare will begin at 
--once from birth. -As meanings accumulate and thinking grows in- 


telligent self-direction must be begun. . Mere and bare coercion, espe- 
cially perhaps when enforced by physical measures, seldom if ever 
succeeds in building desirable habits or attitudes. In all that we do 


we must consider the child’s physical: well- being, but always our aim 


must be to build, as best we can, a progressive self-direction which in- 
creasingly considers and decides on the consciously sought and care- 
fully weighed merits of the alternatives before one. Only in this 


way can we hope to make health an effectual constituent in the all- 


round life of the whole child. 


Learning to face the realities of life. The growing child must 


learn. increasingly to face the realities of life. “There are dangers 


here on many sides. Some older people are so impressed by the 
sternness of these realities that they would break the child in. order 
to fit him to what now exists. . These have an aspect of truth but they 
overstress it. Our existing social order and many arrangements 
within it harbor unnecessary injustices and repressions. . A clearer 
view and a more determined effort would probably improve the status 


quo. Others facing the same hard realities look the other way, seek- 
ing for their children compensating comfort in various escape devices. 


Missperit leisure probably finds more roots here than most of us have 


thought. Again, would a clearer view and a stouter courage help? 


Still others are zealous enough to improve things but fail to observe 


_the necessary but difficult conditions which alone can bring improve- 
ment. 


If we who deal with children will bring ourselves to understand 
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both the possibilities of the situation and the dangers of going astray, 


we can the better help those under our care to grow in clear-eyed. 
vision of things as they are and in the use of the means appropriate - 


to change them—not mere wishful thinking, nor spineless acceptance 


of injustice, nor rash insistence on our way. Our young people must 


_ early begin to face life and learn increasingly when and how to 
' change it for the better. To see, to dare, to work—to do these | 


honestly and bravely is to “face reality.” 

:How learn social and institutional relations? Growth in any de- 
fensible sense means an ever better view of how things work in all — 
their manifold consequences. It means quite as truly accepting more 
and more this larger view of consequences as one’s personal guide to © 
choice and action. So stated, the. educator’s program may to some 
sound vague. Precisely the contrary is intended. Our children will 
have many contacts with life. Our aim will be, as concerns each such 
contact, that the children shall seek first to see what its varied con- 
sequences promise to be, and, seeing, to decide what should accord- 
ingly be done. If once and again and again, they first ask as to con- 


sequences. and then decide. accordingly; and if this seems to work / 


better than any other plan (as surely it must if education is a possi- 
bility).; then we may hope that gradually these two approaches will - 


progressively enthrone themselves. Our. children must better and. 
- better foresee consequences, they must more. and more surely act- 


according to consequences. 

- Our part thus is: (1) to help our children come increasingly to 
accept these procedures for their own—not as superimposed or as — 
“indoctrinated,” but as learned by and from actual experience, simply 
as the best available ways of making a “go” of life. Our further 
part will be (2) to help the children in any case to think through the 
meanings of what they face. There is nothing like “thinking - 


through” actual situations to bring real growth and integration. We 


elders are usually too.impatient that our conclusions be accepted: our 


: _ children are too often forced, in a perfectly natural self-defense, to - 


count us as opposed to their best interests. What is here advocated 


‘is not easy. It is in fact exactly the difficulty inherent in education 
itself... But it is education itself and we have to face it. We have 
- (3) the final task of helping our children to get that sufficient variety 


of experience necessary to give the “all-round” contact with life. 
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As we.attempt these things we shall be working to get the ever 
larger view progressively enthroned as the individual's criterion for 
choices in life. It must be admitted that our competitive social sys- 
tem, with its ever insistent urge for individual—if not actually selfish 


—preferment, works exactly against us here. And the promise of — 


success is not so great as we could wish. But along this psychological 
road (however it may best be sought). seems to lie our only hope for 
combating that selfish individualism into which our people so easily 
fall. Dean Inge with his characteristic bluntness has said that 


“democracy disintegrates society into individuals and only collects 
them together. again into mobs.” . That modern. industrial life has 
jn it this tendency we cannot deny, but we are in this life and we must 
- do what we can to help the situation. Youth holds great possibilities. 


We have not yet tried to utilize them. Youthful responsibility, wisely 


_ directed, can and does affect powerfully the group that attempts it. 


Some summer camps have shown most gratifyingly what can thus be 


done. Some playground directors have found otherwise destructive - 


tendencies turned into constructive channels as soon as responsibility 


_and observable results can be joined equably together. Youth wishes 
_'to see results (we all do). Youth wishes to carry responsibility. The 


two things must be joined together under such conditions as to secure - 


‘therefrom ‘more and ever better consideration of the broader con- 


sequences.. There is excellent reason for believing that much “youth- 


- ful crime” is but the unfortunate. and misdirected working of the 


psychological principles here discussed. Such crime is but our failure, . 
the failure of society, to do its part by its youth. Our educational 
activities must point the way. 

How seek. the enrichment of life? One thing, which is at the same 
time most absent from the ordinary school and most possible for 
sincerer effort, is the qualitative enrichment of life. . That one life or 


one sample of life can be better than another, many, if not most, 
“among us recognize only in a moral and religious sense (likely enough" 
. formal at that), or in a dubious “‘good time’ sense. That it is pos- 


sible effectually to enrich life in other than a multiplication-of-pleas- 
ures sense seems one of the hardest of lessons to learn. . Apart from 
religion and morals (which have often worked the other way) we 
have never yet attempted it on a-large scale.. Modern life with its 
increasing leisure now urgently demands it. 7 
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No elaborate discussion would here be in place, but a. few things 
can be said. We must begin with life itself, for with Ruskin “there . 
is. no wealth but life.” It appears that the most defensible and satis-. . 
_ fying quality of life is found when life itself is of the kind to lead to . 
. the increase of. the life quality itself. William James says, ‘““Wher- 
ever a process of life communicates an eagerness to him who lives it, 
there the life becomes genuinely. significant.” It is the. éagerness 
_ aspect which here concerns us. ‘‘Wherever it is found, there is the 
zest, the tingle, the excitement of reality.” 
~- As then we deal with our young people (and with any people at 
any time), we shall work for this eagerness, this zest, this leading on 
to more—the curiosity, the fruitful suggestion, the vision of how one 
- can join things together in a way new to him, the creation of. some- 
- thing, the vista of further things beckoning on, the new significance 
- to be explored and connected—it is all of this taken in a self-growing, 
self-directive sense that we wish. Our young people, if we can help 
them, shall see more that. makes them wish to see more, shall see 
deeper and further in ‘a way that makes them wish to see still further 
and still deeper, shall create so that they wish to create yet more, 
shall accomplish so that they shall wish to accomplish more and 
better. That for most of our young people our customary subject 
matter requirements exactly work against all this is perhaps the 
greatest indictment against the ordinary school. In the better school 
‘we must be free to go straight for what we wish. That we do not 
now know how to manage it is but an illustration of the need for 
more and freer experimentation. We have seldom tried intelligently © 
to make the quality of life itself finer and better. 

_ We.-can, along better-known lines, work to build promising inter- 

‘ests. Who has more interests, lives more. And we know already a 
-. good deal about promising interests, only we have not so often posi- 
tively sought to build them (or perhaps not intelligently—a required 
list of reading, for example, is hardly-a defensible.procedure). We 
can: be on the lookout: for curiosity, to nurse it and feed it. It is a 
tender plant—too often we starve it of ridicule it out of existence. 
Our children have it when they first come to us in school, but some- 
“how they gradually lose it. Also, there are certain skills, artistic 
skills, that carry great possibilities for active and creative pleasures. | 
We sometimes teach these in school with such emphasis on technique. 
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; —our technique, unhappily imposed—that. the child gives up in de- 
' spair or disgust. ‘Technique we still need, but. seldom first or in heavy 


doses. : Interest first and then technique to serve it, then in result. 
stronger and clearer interest calling for still better technique. What. . 


we here seek is the flame of life that. sets us more on fire as it burns, 
the active and self-directive urge to ever more of life itself. 
How help the self to grow? . Correlative with all said above is ; the 


effect on the self as it lives. We must think always of the self—the. 


self-directive self, so to speak, that is to emerge. If it is a question 
of facing reality, it-is the child as the self, as a person in and of him- 
self, who is to learn to face reality. In times past too often have we 
faced reality for the child and then told him what to do—this is 
-exactly to defeat his. facing reality. If it has been a question of tak- 


. ing the larger consequences into account, too often have we taken the 


consequences into account. and decided for him and then have made 
him execute our decision. - This again is in effect to prevent him from 


taking the consequences into account, and probably to prevent him | 


from learning how to face consequences with all that it should mean. 


So also with the enrichment of life, it is what the child does as a self- . 


directive agent that promises best—perhaps only—to enrich his life. 
Always and all the time, it is the effect on the self-active self—to 
_ speak tautologically—that we must consider. It is the child himself 
who must by his own act learn to direct his own act. Some who have 
seen this in part have seized on “‘freedom” as the key conception, but 
sad.to say, they have often thought of “‘freedom’’ as if in using it one 
might disregard the consequences of his act. There could hardly be 
a greater perversion. The reason we wish freedom is that the child 
may truly and really live in ‘his own proper character, really—not 
pretendedly—think and decide and accept responsibility; but for the 
child to ignore the consequences of his decisions is exactly to throw 
away the educative possibilities of the oe itis to turn 
the experience into miseducation. 

We wish then all the child’s experiences to result in more and 
better self-direction, a self-direction which at one and the same time 
~ means that his acts are increasingly his. own, more and more thought 
through by himself, but also that they are decided more and more 


surely in the light of a wider and wider view of all that is involved 


- in what he does, including in particular the effect‘on others. All such 
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with the growing eagerness for life constitute the growing self that — 
_ we shall always seek. 

Mental hygiene and the integration of self. Thanks to mental - 
hygiene we are understanding as never before the. dangers as well as 


| | the potentialities relating to the building of the self. Disintegration — 
- and integration are very real possibilities for any person. Many of 


the hitherto inexplicable ills of life are now seen to be due to mal-. 
-- adjustment of personality: The integration of personality becomes 
possibly the most insistent of all educational objectives. Here the 

_ better program can have marked advantages over the ordinary course © 
of study. : It is almost impossible that one should work month in and 
month out at tasks whose significances he but dimly sees without suf- _ 
fering hurt. But the newer program can be free of this. Not that. 
. the task is easy: we cannot by a mere word bring integrating experi- 
ences suddenly into being. Like most -things that are significant such 
experiences have to be earned. But on the new plan we shall be free 
to seck them. Deeply felt purposes, wisely chosen, well thought 
through, successfully conducted, work clearly for integration. Where 
‘maladjustment already exists only careful study can point the way. 


~. But in it all the newer school program is free to move directly toward - 


its problem. On its face at least, everything in the new situation 
favors the integrative process. 

How conceive the curriculum? From all-the foregoing, the curric- 
ulum seems best conceived as the succession. of educative experiences. 
_ considered with reference to the accumulating educative effect. 

This accumulating effect may be thought of either as growing per- 

sonality or as increasing.power and control. Both are needed; each 
fulfills the other. And this continually accumulating effect at once - 
gets to work. Each new addition in some measure remakes the 
-whole, and (typically and desirably) the addition itself and the re- - 
-made whole begin at once to remake life into something fuller and - 
more adequate. As growth comes, the view ahead reaches further 
and deeper. | 

The older notion of. the curriculum was different.. It thought 
primarily of ‘subject matter and of distant use... For it education was 


a* preparation for what would later appear; learning was. préadjust- 
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“ment. The child’s vision need not include. the future; it was enough 
| that he should “learn” what was set before him. The unit element 
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of this older curriculum was fact or skill; segregated with others of — 
-its kind into a separated subject. Learning was acquisition on author- 
_ ity. The test was ability to re-cite. Supposedly, only the single fact 
. or skill was being learned at that time. When, under the teacher, 
enough such facts and skills had been got, the child could himself 
think and act. ) 

‘On the view herein presented, the unit element of the waited -. 

not fact or skill, but a novelly developing life experience. In each 
~ such, the learner truly lives in his own personal capacity: he feels real 
-- and personal concern, and in the effort to control the experience de- 
velops and pursues consciously wrought purposes. The learning proc- 
- ess is essentially a grappling with the novelly developing difficulties of — 
the situation. Since each such situation is infinitely connected with — 
surrounding life, each thing learned at once gets light from the situa- 
tion and in turn throws light upon it. Such learning connects any item 
into an infinite web of meaning connections. 

How consequently see subject matter? Subject. matter ceases to 
__ be thought of as named in advance of. the situation. Study is the © 
attack upon the situation, and what is learned is learned as and be- 
cause it is needed for the control of this-situation. Subject matter is. 
thus intrinsic and inherent. Learn, however, has the two sides, on. - 
the one hand the new-found intrinsic way of dealing with the situa- — 
tion, on the other all the changes that come to the learner. These . 
changes are manifold, as many and varied as the learner himself is . 
- complex. Each item in this learning means new connections between 
learner and environment: a newly sensed meaning, a new like or dis- 
like, a pertinent. skill—all. these and more as interconnected as the - 
experience is digested. _The-test of such learning—the only true test 
—is the total outworking of all these changes in the whole of subse- 
quent life. Specific tests along. limited lines will—if well. made and 


_ < wisely used—provide helpful data to take into account, but the learn- 





ing has not been “‘measured.”. To think so is pitiably inadequate and 
may be—and often is—tragically hurtful, It is effect on life that 
. concerns us, life viewed in its entirety. © | 

The whole child growing in wholesome social relationships. The 
learning process, the curriculum, subject matter—all get their basic 
definition as we see how the child learns and is affected throughout 
for good or ill by what he learns, each such child in all his social © 
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relations. What we seek then is not an education which confirms our 


ideas and our ways in those under our care but such a self-direction 


-in all as means the ever. widening and deepening search for truer 
insight and the ever growing will to direct life accordingly with sensi- 


tive regard to all concerned. Our criterion is the welfare of the 
whole child ever growing in wholesome relations with all others. 
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Harry Elmer Barnes Says Pro- 
fessor Rugg Makes Century’s 
Most Important Contribu- 
tion to Education 


In reviewing Professor Harold Rugg’s 

_tecently. published Changing Civilizations 

in the Modern World, Dr. Barnes, writ- 
ing in the New York Telegram, says: 


- In educational discussion we hear much 


nowadays about the necessity of train- 
ing children to live in the world they in- 
habit. Education must be an instrument 
for acquainting youth with actual ‘living 
conditions and. for preparing them to cope 
with the tasks of existence. Yet our 
schools have done little to bring this ideal 
into real: existence. - Education still -re- 


mains a: dreary process of parsing, syntax, 
and: futile assaults on dead literature be- | 


longing to a remote age and embodying 
conceptions. quite foreign to and beyond 
-the capacity of the average school child. 
One might go through many a high school 
‘even to-day and not realize that he is liv- 


ing in a different civilization from that 


inhabited by his grandfather. The sense 


of contemporaneity has to be gained in 


extra-mural hours of play and observa- 
tion. 

Further, a great deal has been made of 
the. so-called ‘“‘social studies” of late. 
They are recommended to give the child a 
proper appreciation of the. historical set- 
ting and cultural content of our civiliza- 
tion. But the-social studies for the most 
part remain suspended in the air of meta- 
physics and scholastic discussion. They 
have been grabbed off by academic vested 
interests which, in the main, have had 
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little or nothing actually to do with creat- 
ing. and fostering the social sciences in 
America. Naturally, they. know little 
about how to put the movement into 
action. 

- Dr. Rugg’s books represent the first 
systematic success in merging the instru- 
mental and democratic pedagogical ideals 
of Dewey with a literal adoption of the 
social studies movement. The result is 
nothing less than the’ most substantial 
constructive contribution to American ed- 
ucation which has taken place in this cen- 
tury, if not in the whole hundred years 


‘which separate us. from: the work of 


Horace Mann. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the content of these. three vol- 
umes possesses more of practical value 
to the prospective citizen of to-day than 
the whole content of many a grammar 
and high school course combined. 

The volume on Changing Civiliza- 
tions is designed to-bring into sharp con- 
trast the nature of the previous agricul- 
tural civilizations and our contemporary 
empire of machines. England, Germany, 
and Japan are set off in contrast to India, 
China, and Russia. The process of tran- 
sition from one to the other is illustrated 
by Japan and Latin America. There is a - 
careful survey of the economic develop- 
ment of Russia, and the author gives ab- 
solutely no. signs of apoplexy in dealing 
with events since 1918. 

In his History. of American Civiliza- 
tion, Professor Rugg shows very success- 


fully just what has made the United 


States what it is to-day. The transit of 
civilization from Europe, the spirit of 
economic adventure that inspired migra- 
tion, the conquest of American territory, 
the industrial revolution since the Civil 
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. War, the soniiuctinitas of politics and 
. life, and the “American Leviathan” which 


has emerged i in the last two decades are 
the successive themes of this work. Calvin 
Coolidge is said to have specialized in his- 
tory at Amherst, but it is safe to say that 
he never learned anything of the dynamic 
story which is here unfolded, to the com- 
plete neglect of the-old and stale annals of 
politics and strategy. 

The Introduction to  desanteias Civili- 


gation is a realistic and ‘illuminating 


analysis of the new economy in which we 


+ live. On the first page is, appropriately 
- enough, the picture of ““Televox,” the me- 


chanical ‘man. ‘The book treats of our 
natural resources and their exploitation, 
the sources of power, the emergence of 
modern machinery, the epic of transporta- 
tion, the miracle of electricity, the rise of 


- the great factory, the struggle for food, 


and the complexity of living in such an 
age as that in which we find ourselves to 
be. Dr. Rugg labels the book as in part 
an introduction to “civics,” but the 


~~ average civics teacher will rub her eyes 


in amazement at: what she will find in 
this volume. But there is more of true 
civics in coal, water, and electricity than 


_in qualifications for office or statistics of 


election returns. 
Next to.the general pedagogical revolu- 
tion involved, the mast striking thing 


-about the series is the entire absence of 


chauvinism and cheap. patriotism.” The 


gulf between this work. and the American 


Legion History is that between Alpha and 


. Omega. There is no preaching of pac- 


ifism or internationalism, .but every- 
where the writer makes clear the world 
nature of contemporary civilization and 
the modern interdependence of peoples. 
If such books as these could be used 
throughout the civilized world for a gen- 
eration war might disappear, Until 
something like them is introduced in the 


schools war will persist in the face. of . 


pyramids of Kellogg Pacts. and World 
‘Courts. 
These books are most : Skely to ‘be 


-thought of in connection with educating 


‘American youth in grammar schools and 


_junior high schools, but they would be of 
immense service in schools of journalism. 


In his recent New Empires Karl A. 
Bickel has called attention to the neces- . 


. sity of giving the newspapermen training . 
in the nature of the world which we in-  - 


habit, even if we must sacrifice something _ 
in the way of our knowledge of Cicero 
and. St. Thomas. If there is anything 
which gives one a better conception of 


our age than this Rugg series the re- 


viewer has never run across it. 


How Professor Rugg went about ‘his 


task of preparing his Changing Civiliza- © 


tions is described by Professor Hughes 
Mearns, formerly-of Lincoln School and 
now of New York University, in an 
article, “Educating the New Child,” 
which appeared in the North American 
Review for December 1930: 


Taking. advantage. of a more enlight- 
ened parenthood—our greatest hope these 
days!—the old education is remodeling 
its textbooks and placing less attention 
upon them; but-it has not made the mis- 
take of the “progressives” in. running 
loose over the world of established fact 
and idea.. The. most notable contribution 


- in this line, revolutionary in its way, is the © 


series of books in the social studies put 
together under the leadership of Harold 
Rugg of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

With a large group of assistants. and 
with the codperation of nearly four hun- 
dted public school systems, Rugg spent 
niné years in gathering into a series of 
volumes the various knowledges which 
would give young people of elementary 
and junior high school age the basis for 
comprehending, as few educated adults 
do comprehend, the major social and eco- 
nomic problems of American life. The 
isolated “imports and exports” of the old 
geography, the senseless “locations” and 
map studies, the chronological “facts” of 
a dead history, these and a thousand other 
contributions from a dozen subjects, in- 
cluding economics, sociology, and statis- 
tics, are made dramatically readable and . 


_ genuinely informative to even a sixth- 


grade child. During the long period of 


investigation, over four thousand teachers 


brought their. professional judgment to 
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_. bear upon these books. Each year fifty 
-thousand school children participated in 


testing the materials for child interest and © 


child comprehension. Printed first in 
_several paper bound trial editions, as they 
- were being tried out vith the codperation 
of real children in. real school situations, 
the two volumes, 
. American Civilization and. Changing Civ- 
ilizations in the Modern World, are 
now published in final form. The third 
volume, The History of American Civili- 
zation, 
come off the press. 


- Professor Newlon Sees Educa- 
tion at a Crisis 


Professor Jesse H. Newlon, Director 
of the Lincoln School, spoke with Presi- 
dent Hibben of Princeton and President 
_F..B. Robinson of the College of the City 
.. of New York before the National ‘Re- 

. publican Club of. New York at a lunch- 
eon discussion of “Whither Education?” 
Here is the New York World’s report 


of his address: 


-‘American education is facing a crisis: 
which it will never solve if it continues. 


to.think in terms of: “the civilization of 
Andréw Jackson,” said Dr. Newlon. 

_ Machinery has created a new civiliza- 
tion, he asserted, and. culturally we are 
passing through one of the greatest trans- 
- formations in the history of a race; but 
“we still think in terms of the old pio- 
neer civilization.”” Dr. Newlon said that 
_ education must “run with the times,” 
that the teachers of to-morrow must face 


the problems of the world, and that the 


school of the future “must examine with- 


out. fear all phases of the social system 


of which it is a part. 

“Though we are the richest country in 
the world, America is confronted with 
' the most difficult economic problems,”’ the 
speaker continued. “Our schools of agri- 
culture have. made for overproduction, 


but overproduction has ruined the farms. 


New machinery has caused unemploy- 
ment, but we go right. on inventing. 


An Introduction to 


Economie and Social, has just 


‘army disbandment 
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“In this country there are extremes of © 
dire poverty and incomparable wealth. 
Political. life has too often fallen to a 
low level. 

“Such problems will never be solved if 
there is no discussion in the schools. We 
don’t face them now because a cult of 
political fundamentalists which deifies 


the ideas of the nineteenth century and 


militant groups whose sacred cows are 
endangered are determined we shan’t. 

*. “Our danger is not from a few agita- 
tors but from the complacency of the 
great mass of people in the face of eco- 
nomic maladjustment. Political liberty is 
a mockery to the man without a job. 

“The. great task of education is to — 
bring up a generation with worthy social 
ideals, a generation which can’t he ruled 
by religious, racial or political dema- 
gogues, and which can’t be led around by 
the nose by. those who manipulate ancient 
stereotypes.” 

Dr. Newlon also said that many stu- 
dents in colleges have no business there, 
while “worthy boys: and girls” cannot af- 
ford to go. He advocated free tuition and 
state support for the latter. 





Professor Monroe Urges Loan 
to China 


Professor Paul Monroe, Director of 
the International Institute of Teachers. 
College, Columbia University, and trus- 
tee of the Shantung Christian Union and 
the Peking Union Medical College, has 
spent part of the past year in-China. He 
is to return to. the United States in 
March. Early in’ February the China 
correspondent of the New York Times 


sent to that newspaper the following 


dispatch from Shanghai: 


The transfer to China from the United 
States, Britain, and France of at least 
a portion of Germany’s war debt pay- 
ments, thereby giving China a gold credit 
enabling Nanking to realize its ambitious 
and . rehabilitation 
plans, is.a scheme outlined in detail by 
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- Professor Paul Monroe of Columbia 


University, who is here in regard to the 
China Foundation’s Boxer funds business. 

Dr. Monroe’s plan has already been 
submitted .to the State. Department at 


. Washington; to “Nelson T. Johnson, 


United States’ Minister to China; to Sun 


Fo, Nanking’s. Minister of Railways ; Dr. 
H. H. Kung, Minister of the Interior ; 
Dr. C. T. Wang, Foreign Minister; and 


to Chiang Kai-shek in his capacity as 
president of the Nanking régime. Pro- 
fessor Monroe will confer to-morrow 


. with Dr. T. V. Soong, Finance Minister, - 


who has been ill. 
With reference to China, . Professor 


-Monroe’s written proposals declare: 


- “Unless something constructive is done 


; soon China will dissolve into a mass of 


communistic excesses, possessing none of 


the constructive elements. existing in the 


Russian situation. The one thing. that 
will. prevent this is a strong central gov- 
ernment with a constructive program, 
which is impossible unless the militaristic 
factions are eliminated and the armies 


’* are demobilized. 


-“This is impossible without at the same 


time increasing banditry and communism. 


unless the demobilized soldiers are given 
employment. This is impossible uriless 


large public works. employing tens of — 


thousands of men, are undertaken, such 
enterprises as great railroad lines, sys- 


tems of motor: roads, river drainage 


systems, canal systems-and. dock systems. 
All this is impossible without large funds 
from abroad.: 

“This is impossible without the: re- 


‘habilitation of Chinese credit, which 


under present conditions seems quite im- 
possible. That is, foreign bankers seem 


‘unwilling, and would rather see China 
‘go Red and dissolve, letting her find her 


salvation in the direction of Russia, and 


thus. precipitate a new world. struggle - 
~.-pather than advance funds seemingly 


with no more risk than they have taken 
lending immense sums: to Latin 

America and Europe.” 
Professor Monroe reaches his proposal 


-in regard to German war’ debts after 
‘reasoning that the belief is generallv held 


that the war debts to America will not 


_be paid up to the amount or in the form 
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now existing, and that Germany, espe- 
cially, will be unable to pay France and 
England her obligations under the Young 
plan. 


Professor Monroe’s proposals “con-. 


tinue: 


“My suggestion is that our European’ * 
war debts be commuted and in some way - 


be worked into ‘a loan to China, that 


Germany would .pay to China. in kind -. 


and in funds the amount or portions of 
the amounts due France and England. 





Then we would accept ‘China’s obliga- 4 


tions to pay, secured by liens on the-pro- 


posed new enterprises and by whatever | 


other security China may have to offer. 
America would credit France and Eng- 
land: with the amount advanced, and 


-France and England would credit Ger- 
‘many to the same extent.’ 

Professor Monroe points out that such 
a scheme would open foreign markets for © 


Germany, thereby largely contributing to 


‘ease the acute economic situation of Ger- 
‘many arid Europe in general. He believes 
that ‘to remain republican, Germany 


must have: markets;. either in America, 
which would involve: breaking down tar- 
iff- walls;. in Russia, which. would 
strengthen communism there as well -as 
in Germany and in Europe generally; in 
regained colonies, which would. involve 
revision of the treaty of Versailles, or in 


Europe, which would involve accentuat- © 


ing European economic distress. 

‘Fhough the Monroe proposals ‘would 
give. Germany the inside track in the 
Chinese market, such an advantage 


would make possible the discharge of. . 


Germany’s debt and probably avert the 
peril of a. communistic Germany while 
assuring peace and constructive effort in 
China,’ where hundreds of millions of 


peaceably employed Chinese, with in- ’ 


creasing economic demands, would pro- 
vide ample trade opportunities for: all 
other nations. . 

' Discussing the proposals thus out- 
lined; Professor Monroe pointed out that 
this virtual foreign economic intervention 
in the affairs of China could be effec- 
tively managed by giving Nanking. ample 
funds to become strong enough to crush 


future rebellions and at the same time 
not involve a direct cash advance from 
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Anion. He a that it would in- 


volve the transference of a debt which 
quite possibly could not be collected from 
nee unless measures were devised 
to provide. a profitable outlet for Ger- 
many’s industries. 

he said, 


“These funds,” “would. be 


. expended under the supervision of an 


international commission representing the 
nations 
tendencies toward favoritism, prevent the. 
possible corruption of any of the parties 
involved, and would avoid the objections 


to a consortium. It also would avoid 


interference in China’s political life, at 
least nominally, foreign participation 


being limited to the supervision of engi- 


neering enterprises and possibly to the 


preservation of order in the local areas 
- involved.” 


. Commenting on Professor Monroe’s 
proposal Henry Kittredge Norton writ- 
ing in the New York Herald-Tribune 
says: 


Professor Paul Monroe has suggested 
a financial transaction of major propor- 
tions with the idea of pacification in 
mind. He would have our government 
lend to China the moneys we receive 


‘from our war debtors. 


This would furnish the Chinese gov- 
ernment with the means to consolidate its 
position, pay off the hordes of coolie sol- 


_.. diers, put them to work on -public con- 


struction, pacify the country and increase 
the standard of living and, incidentally, 
the purchasing. power of its people. Thus 
the danger of. communism. would be 
averted in China. 

At the same time the plan would en- 
able Germany to enter a new market of 
a size exactly commensurate. with her 
foreign obligations. She would ship goods 
to China, receive payment from the 
American loan, turn the money over to 
the allies, who in turn would repay it 
to us. This would restore German econ- 
omy, reduce unemployment and thus 
avert the danger of communism in Ger- 
many. 

The immense sweep of the plan com- 
mands respect. Its purposes entitle it to 


careful study. But there are, of course, — 


interested. This would avoid — 
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enormous difficulties in the way of its 


operation, 


It would mean that the American peo-— 


‘ple: must tax. themselves to make a loan 


of hundreds of millions—perhaps billions 
—to China. 
The Chinese would resist any attempt 


‘to supervise the expenditure of the money. 


The record of unsupervised loans to 
China is. not such as to warrant an 


_ expectation either of constructive use or 


ultimate repayment. . 

If neither of these ends was assured, 
the money would be practically thrown 
away. If. we are going to do that, why 
not let Germany keep it instead of giv- 
ing it to China? 


aoe 


Horace Mann Action on Intelli- 
gence Tests. Provokes Wide- 
spread Comment 


' When it was announced in the annual 
report: of Dean Russell that Horace 
Mann School had made radical changes 
in the utilization. of intelligence tests, 
comments appeared in the newspapers 
and educational. magazines of the United 
States and Europe. The action of Horace 
Mann School in this matter led to the 
following discussion of intelligence tests 
by Lorine Pruette. It appeared on the 
education page of the Sunday New York 
Times. 


For the first time in history a sys- 
tematic effort is being made to follow 
the development of unusual children. 
More than $60,000 has already been 
spent on this study conducted by Dr. 
Lewis M. Terman and his associates at 
the University of California. Eight years 
ago a thousand gifted childrén—the 
brightest four or five in each thousand— 
were located in the public schools and 
studied by psychologists in all aspects of 
their development. Now that the chil- 
‘dren are eight years older the study has 
been repeated, and it is planned to make 
at least two more investigations ‘in. later 
years. 
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Professor Terman points out that the 

demand for intellect of truly giant pro- 
portions is greater in the twentieth cen- 
tury than in any other. But the comfort- 


able notion that genius will out, regard-_ 


less of circumstances, is, according to Dr. 
Terman, “just nonsense.”’. We need to 
find out who are the most gifted chil- 
dren and learn the best circumstances 
under which they can grow to their full 
stature. Studies of the abilities, interests 
and life history of these thousand -chil- 
dren should yield rich. material for the 
educator, whose concern is not merely 
with formal instruction but with educat- 
ing for leadership. 

The California gifted children were 
selected first on teachers’ estimates, after 
which they were subjected to a variety 
of tests. The final group. chosen had in- 
telligence quotients ranging from 140 to 
192 on the Stanford-Binet tests. That is; 
the scores they achieved were far in ad- 
vance of what might have been expected 
for their years. Although most of them 
‘were quite young when first studied, some 

-of them are now university students and 

have outgrown the tests which were used 
with them. Thus there. are various. tech- 
nical difficulties in making exact com- 
parisons. between the scores earned in 
the first tests and those just. made. At 
‘the retesting on the Stanford-Binet one 
girl broke the test—did it all correctly 
and could not be scored because the test 
obviously did not go high enough for her. 
The Terman group test and the Thorn- 
dike college entrance examination were 
also used. 

Making allowances for the technical 
problems of the tests, the psychologists 
conclude that most of the group are 
maintaining their high mental level. In 
some cases, however, the children seem 
definitely less bright than they did eight 
years ago. Thirty-eight boys and thirty- 
five girls under thirteen show a decline 
‘in-1.Q., as measured by the same test 
they took ‘before—the Stanford-Binet. 
But while the boys have lost only three 
points on the average. the girls have on 
the average dropped thirteen points. 

_ .This is a surprising discovery. What 
has been happening to these children? 
‘Health? No evidence of special sickness. 


ing his latest. studies. 
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Emotional upset? Personality maladjust- 
ment? Racial differences? Nothing was 
found to account for the decline. And if 
it was the test, why. would not the girls 
hold up as well as the boys? 

The theory is advanced by Dr. Ter- 
man that we may have here evidence of 
a change of rate of growth in certain 
children mentally as well as physically. 
It is known that some adults fail to 
achieve the height which would have been 
predicted from measures in their child- 
hood, although for most people there is 
a close and consistent relation. Some -~ 
children seem to grow in physique by” 
spurts and starts. A child may. possibly 
show the same variations in mental 
growth. He may start. his development 
to a brisk, martial tempo and may: in 
adolescence slow down to a more languid 
beat. Perhaps more girls change to this 
slower tempo, and if so this should have 
important bearing upon the theories of 
sex differences. ‘a 

The gifted child may be a social: misfit. 
He does not belong: with the older chil- 
dren whose equal he is-in intelligence 
nor with his own age group to whom 
he is so superior. “Neither holding such 
a child to lock-step progress nor promot- 
ing him to the level of his ability offers © 
a satisfactory solution,” Dr. Terman 
says in The Promise of Youth, report- 
“Special classes for 
the gifted do not altogether eliminate . 
the problem, but they are the nearest — 
thing we have to a solution.” 

On the other hand, special classes 
bring their own problems, as Dr. Rollo 
G. Reynolds has. concluded. from the 
experience of the Horace Mann School. 
Children placed. in “advanced” sections 
developed extreme snobbery; teachers . 
sometimes developed a feeling of rivalry, 
and parents unwisely sought to have their 
children included in the advanced class, 
regardless of their intelligence ratings. 

Within the last year the Horace Mann. 


School -has changed its method of group- .- 


ing children. In each grade .a certain 


small number of children were found - 


suffering from special disabilities, such 
as reading handicap, number concepts, 
family strain, etc. Sometimes these were - 
children with high I1.Q.’s, sometimes. 
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-with low. It was decided to put these 
children in small classes where they 
could receive a great deal of individual 
attention. The first year’s experiment has 
demonstrated the value of working with 
‘the child on his special problems, and 
the change in classification has removed 
the objectionable features of snobbery 
and rivalry found before. 
Each child receives an individual Binet 


test as a basis for understanding his per-— 


_ formance, but the classes are. no longer 
divided according to Binet scores: The 
child’s ranking is determined by three 
things: intelligence quotient with .a 
weight of 1, achievement tests with a 
‘weight of 1 and judgment of the teacher 
with a weight of 3. Further psychiatric 
and psychological studies may be taken 
into account in this ranking. 

At Horace Mann the emphasis is upon 
the reverse of what Dr. Terman recom- 
mernids, the special classes being for the 
children with disabilities instead of for 
the gifted. However, as is pointed. out 
by Dr. Douglas Fryer, Professor of 
- Psychology at New York University and 
president of the Association of Consult- 
’ ing Psychologists, these two experiments 
represent related approaches to what is 
“finally the problem of adjusting the in- 
. dividual child.” Professor Fryer declared 
in an interview that all educational pro- 
cedure represents a compromise between 
the ideal and what we feel. we can pay 
for,and. that psychological tests: are 
' themselves an important part of this com- 
promise. 
cause there is.no time to study the child 
_in closest detail. 


Dr. Reynolds likewise declares that the © 


mental tests “are very valuable to us as 
part of the evidence which allows us to 
get a wiser understanding of the child.” 
The new procedure at Horace Mann is 
in part predicated upon the fact that. for 
the children there the abstract intelli- 
gence is about twenty-five points higher 
than. the intelligence of the average 
school population. Thus practices desir- 
able there may not be suitable in the 
public school. 
~ (The thousand gifted children of. Dr. 
Terman’s study. showed special abilities 
and special disabilities. One member of 


We give a controlled. test be- © 
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the group became psychopathic and com- . . 
mitted suicide; another has had an ex- 


tended career as a delinquent. Some, in 


spite of their high ability, are so lacking 
in ambition or in ability to work consist- : 
ently toward.a distant goal that they 
drift aimlessly from. job to job. 

-On the other hand, there are many 
more of the children who show remark- 
able developments in personality balance, 
stability of character and successful ac- - 
complishment. The old picture. of - the 
gifted child as queer and unbalanced in 
many ways has to be discarded. Some of 
them are, but far more of them are not. 
Some of the children have so many spe- 
cial abilities of high order that it. will be 
impossible for them to develop them all. 
Prodigious talent may not result in pro- 
digious achievement for many reasons. 
There are so many unfavorable circum- 
stances which may handicap the child’s 
development that Dr. Terman concludes 


‘that the world’s supply of genius is. prob- 


ably many times as great as that which 
actually comes to light. 

In this group of the gifted the investi- 
gators find several musicians of genuine 
promise, one of whom has already taken 
rank among outstanding composers of © 
America. It is concluded that musicians, 
especially composers, are generally of 
very high intelligence. Three or four. of 
the gifted have shown exceptional promise 
in art. A large number have shown ex- 
ceptional ability in science. At least half 
a dozen have produced writings com- 
parable to the best produced by eminent. 
authors at a corresponding age. 

It: is significant. that a second group 
of children who. showed outstanding tal- 
ent in drawing, painting, or music but 
whose 1.Q.’s were below the 140. re- 
quired for admission in the gifted group, 
have in a majority of cases turned out 
disappointingly. This suggests the high 
role. played by general intelligence in 
making possible superior achievements in 
a special field. A study made by Dr. 
Harold Rugg also shows a close rela- 
tion between intelligence and literary 
ability, the poets having the highest 
1.Q.’s, the essayists next, and the fic- 
tionists lowest. 

The seven most gifted writers among 
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_‘the superior children were all girls. 
_After these were sifted out of the groups 
of less gifted writers a measuring scale 
was applied to their works and to the 
juvenile writings of twenty-eight famous 
authors. The famous authors. are all 
-men, which is interesting in light of the 
seven gifted girls and of the theories 
_ developed out: of this study that many 
things beside ability have an influence in 
the final achievement. Browning, Byron, 
Coleridge, Emerson, Franklin, Holmes, 
Poe,. Macaulay, Keats, Shelley were 
among the famous writers whose early 
productions are dated. The writings were 
‘rated by a number of judges. Byron -re- 
ceived the highest rating on the scale of 
his juvenile productions. He is followed 
by Longfellow, Pope, Bryant, and. Ham- 
. ilton, all over 100. None of the works 
of the California childten received. scores 
as high, but some of them none the less 
showed very well. 

Whether any of dns children will 
-attain the eminence of the: famous au- 
‘thors.to whom: they now compare so well 
‘is ‘a ‘question that only the future can 
_answer. But if some of the children 
now showing such exceptional promise in 
these various fields do not end with high 
_ accomplishments in the world, this fail- 
ure will be a serious ‘indictment of all 
our educational procedure. It is scarcely 
believable, however, that many of them 
will not. realize the promise of their 
youth. - 


Children’s Obstinacy Blamed 
on Adults 


The New York Herald-Tribune re- 
ports observations. made at the Child 
Development Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege: 


Adults who laugh at childish antics 
and insist that children of pre-kinder- 
garten age eternally say “Thank you” 
and “Please” are sowing seeds of. stub- 
‘bornness and rebellion that later cause 
many poor ratings in intelligence tests, 
according to an analysis of 400 cases of 
childish stubbornness just completed by 
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research workers. at the Child Develop- 
ment Institute of. Columbia University. 

Children of two, three and four years 
are fully as self-conscious and subject to 
embarrassment as any adult, studies 
show, and. consistently resist tasks. and 


questions that involve ‘meaningless rep- - 


etition. Meaningful questions, on the 


other hand, do not induce obstinacy, but — 


meet with prompt. response. 

Approximately 50 per cent of all in- 
stances of stubbornness studiéd arose 
from such quéstions as “Are you a little 
boy or a little girl?” “Who is that little 
boy in the mirror?” and “See if you-can 
stand on one foot.” 

No child refused requests to fit to- 
gether..a set of hollow blocks, to cut out 
with scissors picture designs or to tell 
which of two pictures he thought the 
prettier. When asked to “Please do it for 
Miss X,” however, the children balked 
completely, the investigators. report. Five 
children, who resisted the requests. of 
the examiners, later performed the re- 
quested task- when left alone. 

Children who: replied “T can’t” 
don’t know” were tested separately and 
in: 239 cases apparent obstinacy was re- 


vealed instead to be a recognition by . 


the child of his limitations and a fear of 
defeat. One three-year-old tot named 
Phyllis, however, baffled the research 
workers by crying “I can’t” twenty-five 
successive times while successfully plac- 
ing pegs in a board as she had been asked. 

Approximately one-third of the “T 
don’t knows” came in answer to such 
questions as “What scratches?” “What 
mews ?” “What does a little doggie say?” 
by which questions, according to the ex- 
perimenters,. children less than two years 
old can be examined. Only one test was 
accompanied by both refusal and a state- 
ment of “I can’t.” That was a request to 
“Wiggle your thumbs.” In all, more than 
2,300 verbal questions and 2,100 tests of 
performance were given. 

On further examination the stubborn 
children were shown to have a lower 
mental age and intelligence quotient than 


the obedient. The resistance of stubborn | 


children to. tests, however, “may be the 
cause of their low intelligence rating,” 
the investigators point out, adding that 
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~ such obstinacy materially affects the 


amount of “measurable intelligence.” 
Such ‘conclusions agree, they continue, 
with other experiments, in some of which 


young boys had to be bribed to answer 


the questions asked. 
The children ranged in age from eight- 
een months to four.years and in mental 


‘ age from thirty to seventy-two months, 


indicating ‘a “highly selected and intelli- 
gent group,” according to the experi- 
menters. All were nursery school . chil- 


' dren at the Child Development Institute 


of Teachers College. 

The tests were offered as a game. and 
at no time was there the “child-teacher 
attitude,” the studies say. While one: in- 
vestigator mingled with the children, 
asking. them questions and giving them 
material to manipulate, two others, 
seated in a darkened room behind a 
transparent curtain, kept a verbatim re- 
port of all conversation, noted the cases 
of stubbornness, the time involved and 
the amount of praise given each child. 


The average reaction time of the chil- 


dren to questions was two and one-half 
seconds. The brighter children showed. no 
superiority in speed, proving, according 
to.the studies, “the armchair criticism 
that a bright child thinks through a prob- 
lem before beginning its solution is false.” 

Girls were found more obedient: than 
boys, with girls accounting. for nearly 
72 per cent of the more obedient.__re- 
sponses. 

Praise is the lot of the younger. and 
less intelligent children, according to the 
records of the investigators. The aver- 


age I.Q. of children receiving praise 
was 120, compared with 133 for children 
who answered questions without being 
praised. The study of the effect of praise 
was confused, the investigators report, 
by. the intermixture. of such “definitely 
commendatory words as ‘Fine’ and such 
words as ‘Uh-huh’ and “All right,’ which 
carry vague implications of praise.” 

Several of the children refused to 
answer questions or perform any tasks 
without praise, and repeatedly cried, 
“See” and “Lookit” until praise forth- 
came. The investigators became skeptical 
of the significance of commendation, how- 
ever, when one child, after repeating vari- 
ous words as a test, solemnly repeated the 
“Fine” of the questioner. 

Questions concerning the number of 
fingers and the names of parts of the 
body were answered by the children 
without praise, whereas performance re- 
quests, such as’ placing pegs in a board 
or putting paper limbs on a manikin re- 

quired special praise. 

Failure in a test seemed to —_ little . 
effect, the investigators report, for the 
children were. not cognizant of their 
failures. Ruffled feelings were promptly 
soothed by assurances of “It's really a 
game for bigger boys and girls.” Success, 
however, led to further success, because . 
of the sense of accomplishment felt by 
the child. 

The research was conducted by Dr. 
Janet Fowler Nelson, Dr. Virginia Wise 
and Dr. Metta M. Rust. Results of their 
studies have been issued by the Teachers 
College Bureau of Publications: 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ANNUAL MEETING, FEBRUARY 5, 1931 


With profound regret the death was 
recorded of Anna E. Richardson, Alumni 
Trustee, on February 3, 1931, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., after a brief illness. Miss 
Richardson was elected to the Board in 
' 1929 as a representative of the alumni 
'-of Teachers College. 





Mr. Cleveland. E. Dodge was. elected 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. Dodge, a 
nephew of the late-Grace H. Dodge, be- 
came a member of the Board in 1915, 
and in: 1928 was. elected to the vice- 
chairmanship. 


‘Mr. Arthur W. Page, a member of 


the Board since 1928, was elected Vice- 
Chairman. 





<The Trustees granted the retirement 
of the following named members of the 
- faculties on the dates stated: 

James E. Russell, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., Dean Emeritus of Teachers 
College, and Professor of Education on 
the Richard March Hoe Foundation, 
from July 1, 1931, with the further title 
of Emeritus Professor of Education. 

Thomas D. Wood, M.D., Professor of 
Health Education, on February 1, 1932, 
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with the title of Emeritus Professor of 
Health Education. 


Albert Shiels, L.H.D., Professor of — + 


Education, on July 1, 1931, with the title 
of. Emeritus Professor of Education. 

Annie E. Moore, A.M., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, on February 1, 1932. 

Laura I. Baldt, A.M., Assistant Pro- 
fessor.of Household Arts, on February 
I, 1932. 

The resignation of Charles E. Rush, 
A.B., B.L.S., Librarian of Teachers Col- 


lege and Professor. of Education, was :'. 


accepted to take effect on April 1, 1931. 
Professor Rush will become Associate 
Librarian of Yale University, with the 
rank of professor, on that date. 


The Trustees authorized the follow- 
ing new appointments, effective from 
July 1, 1931: 


With a seat in Faculty of Education 


Charles E. Spearman, Ph:D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Associate Foreign Member, So- 
ciété Francaise de Psychologie, Profes- 
sor of Psychology in the University of 
London, to be Visiting Professor of Edu- 
cation during the Winter Session. 

John K. Norton, Ph.D., to be Profes- 
sor of Education. 

John D. Willard, M.Sc., to be Profes- 
sor of Education on the Schiff Founda- 
tion. 


Paul R. Hanna, Ph.D., Research 
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eicstinn in. The Lincola School, to ‘be. 


Assistant Professor of Education. 


Esther McDonald Lloyd-Joneées, Ph.D... 


to be Assistant Professor of Education. 
_ Promotions of members of the staff 
“were approved by the Trustees as fol- 


lows, to be in effect from July. 1, 1931:. 


With a seat in Faculty of Education 

Floyd .B. O’Rear,: Ph.D., from As- 
. sistant. Professor to Associate Professor 
of Education.” 


Willard S.. Elsbree, Ph.D.,. from As-_ 


-sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Education. 

Donald P. Cottrell, Ph.D., oom As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Education: 

Jean Betzner, Ph.D., from. Associate 
in Elementary Education to Assistant 
Professor of Education. 

Erling M. Hunt, Ph.D., from Associ- 
ate in History to Assistant Professor of 
History. 

Winifred E. Bain, Ph.D., from Associ- 
‘ate in Kindergarten and Normal School 
_ Education to Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation. 


With a seat in Faculty of Practical Arts 
Sallie B. ‘Tannahill, A.M., from As- 
. sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Fine Arts. 

Ellen Beers McGowan, Ph.D., from 
Instructor in Chemistry to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Household Chemistry: 

Belle Boas, A.M., from. Associate in 
Fine Arts to Assistant Professor of Fine 
Arts (and Teacher of Fine Arts in the 
Horace Mann School). 


The following leaves of absence were 
reported: 

For the Spring Session, - 1930-31: 
Professor Gerald S. Craig, Professor 
‘Charles C. Tillinghast. 


For the - eit Year, 1931-32: 
Professor Gertrude K. Colby, Professor 


Daniel .H. Kulp Il. 
For the Winter Session, 1931-32: 


Professor Carter Alexander, Professor . 


Elijah. W. Bagster-Collins, Professor 


Laura I. Baldt, Professor Elizabeth C. . 
Burgess, Professor Harry D, Kitson, 
Professor Annie E.. Moore, Professor 


Harold O. Rugg, Professor Thomas D. 
Wood, Doctor Ella Woodyard. 

‘For the Spring Session, 1931-32: 
Professor. William C.. Bagley, Professor 


Frederick G. Bonser, Professor Adelaide 
_T. Case, Professor Bess V. Cunningham, ~~ 


Professor Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Pro- 
fessor. Mary S. Rose, Professor Henry 
A. Ruger, Professor Percival M. Sym- 


onds, Professor Clifford B.: Upton, Pro- 


fessor Goodwin: Watson. 


The Trustees approved a budget of . 
$4;,403,642.00 for the support of Teach- . 


ers College, its Research Institutes, 
Schools, and residence halls during the 
fiscal year 1931-32. 


_ EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor Paul R. Mort spoke Janu- 
ary 24 before the Southwestern Texas 
School Executives Association at Hous- 
ton on the subject of participation of ed- 
ucators if governmental development. 
He participated in the survey of the 
schools of Fort Worth, Tex., during the 
last two weeks in January. 

Professor Mort spoke February 20 
before the County Teachers’ Institute at 
Dundee; Mich. 

At the National Education Association 
meeting in Detroit. Professor Mort ad- 
dressed the Fiscal. Aspects of Articula- 
tion Section on “How School Finance 
Contributes to Articulation.” 


—— 
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Professor Carter Alexander, in charge 
of the finance committee. of the Fort 
Worth, Tex., Survey, spent one. day 
going over the improvements in school 
work made by Superintendent H: D. 
Fillers, of Corsicana, Tex. 





‘Professor N..L: Engelhardt was guest 
speaker at the annual dinner of the Cin- 
cinnati. Schoolmasters’ Club, which was 
held February 14 in the Carew Tower 
ofthe new St. Nicholas Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 





Professor Engelhardt addressed Dis- 
cussion Group Number 2 which met at 
_2-P.M., February 24, at the Command- 
ery-Masonic Temple, Detroit, 
His subject was “Bringing Better Busi- 
ness Methods to the Public Schools.” 





Field work in connection with the Fort 
Worth, Tex., Survey was begun January 
19 and was continued throughout the 
latter part of January. Eight members 
of the staff and 24 students participated 
. in the field work during this period. 

-The members of the staff included Pro- 
fessors George D. Strayer, N. L. Engel- 
~ hardt, Carter Alexander, Paul R. Mort, 
‘ John K. Norton, Jesse F. Williams, 
Clifford L. Brownell, and Herbert B. 
Bruner. The committees working on 
this study include the following: Admin- 
istration—John W. Sahlstrom, Ward.A. 
Shoemaker and Everett C. Preston; 
. Buildings—Omer Carmichael, J. -H. 
Henderson, and F. M.. Long; Business 
Administration—John Coulbourn, Wil- 
bur Gooch, F. Oral Grounds and Y. T. 
Hoh; Finance—Charles A. Spacht,.W. I. 
Pearman, W. S. Grubb; and L. R. 
Quick; Personnel and Supervision— 
Rosewell P.- Bowles, Robert. M. Scott 


Mich. 
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and Ernest E. Oertel; Organization— — 
Heath E: White, Tracy F, Tyler, Wil- 
liam R. Odell, J. Armour. Lindsay and 
Frank Cyr; Curriculum—Arthur V. 
Linden and Charles L. Kopp; oe 
Education—E. C. Davis. 





Mr. J. Flint Waller has accepted an 
appointment with Dr. Harlan Updegraft 
who is engaged in conducting a financial 
survey of New Jersey under the. direc- 
tion of the State Tax Commisson. 4 





The St. John’s, Newfoundland, news- 
papers carry the information that Dr. 
Vincent Patrick Burke, Secretary of 
Education in Newfoundland, appeared on 
the New Year’s Honor List: of King 
George. The honor of being an Officer 
of the Most Excellent Order of. the 
British Empire has been conferred upon 
Dr. Burke. His friends who . attended 
classes with him at Teachers College will 
be pleased to hear of this conferment. 





Dr. Daniel P. Eginton has been ap- 
pointed assistant in research and surveys 
to the State Board of Education, Hart- 
ford, Conn. His duties are those of 
assisting in providing staff service for 
the various divisions of the organizations 
of the State Board of Education and for 
local. school units, upon. their request. 
His work for the present will be largely 
that of conducting school surveys—the 
first of which will be of the Connecticut 
School for Boys. 


Mr. Roswell C. Puckett, who is now 
director of high schools at Toledo, O., is 
the author of “Making a High School 
Schedule of Recitations,” published by 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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ADULT EDUCATION. 


Professor John. D. Willard will attend 
the meeting of the National Commission 
on the Enrichment of Adult Life and 
also the meeting of its executive com- 
mittee in connection with the National 
Education Association meetings in De- 
troit. The National Commission on the 


_ Enrichment of Adult Life is a creation of . 


the National Education Association, and 


Dean Emeritus James E. Russell is — 


vice-president of the commission. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


Professor Ruth Strang, as a member of 


the Research Committee of the National. 


Association of Deans: of Women, is tab- 


-ulating and summarizing data concerning | 
. the knowledge and skills needed by deans _. 


in performing their duties. This study 
furnishes some interesting information 
concerning the detailed duties performed 
by deans on the levels of high school, 
normal school, and college; the local and 
general knowledge, and the. skills and 
techniques which these deans ‘used or felt 
the need of in performing their duties; 

and the sources of this knowledge and 
-. the deans’. techniques. 





Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant spoke 
before the National Deans’ Association 
meeting at.the University of Michigan in 
Ann Arbor, February 2, on “The State 
Organization of Deans of Women—A 
Professional Opportunity.” The ques- 
tion of the function of the state organi- 
zation was later discussed by the Asso- 
ciation under the leadership of. various 
state organization presidents. 

Professor. Sturtevant also addressed 


| the Teachers Institute of the Abington. 


Township Public Schools in Pennsylvania 


connected. 
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February 12. on “Guidance—Educa- 


tional, Social, Vocational.” 





During the month of January Miss 


Anna Rose spoke before the Allentown, . 


Pa., Institute on the topic “Guidance in 
Secondary Schools.” She also addressed 
the faculty of Seton. Hall College, 
Greensburg, Pa. On February 10 she 
attended a joint meeting of the junior 
and senior high school teachers of the 
Bronxville, N. Y., Schools.. On both 
occasions Miss Rose presented specific 
case studies and other material from the 
data of the Pennsylvania study which is 


. now being carried on by the Carnegie 
_ Foundation for the Advancement of 


Teaching, and with which Miss Rose is | 





Dr. Jane Jones, dean. of women at St. 


~ Lawrence University, and at one time on 
the staff of Teachers College in the de- 


partment of Advisers of Women, spoke 
on the subject of “College Organizations 
on. the Campus of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity” at the February meeting of the 
National Association of Deans of . 
Women in Detroit. 

Miss Eunice Acheson, graduate stu- 
dent in the department of deans and 
advisers at Teachers College, spoke be- 
fore the Normal School and Teachers. 
College Section of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women on “Personal- 
ity Factors Which Contribute to. the . 
Success of Deans of Women.” 





EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


At the January meeting of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study 
of Education, Professor Arthur I. Gates 
spoke on the topic “The Intrinsic Method 
of Teaching Reading.” 
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_ Professor Gates was the principal 


speaker at the annual meeting. of the | 


Massachusetts Association for Educa- 
tional Methods held in. Boston on Satur- 
‘ day, January 24.- Professor Gates spoke 
on the topic “Generalization and Trans- 
fer in Learning.” . 


EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 

_ . At Barre, Vermiont, Professor David 
- $medden addressed the Winooski Teach- 
ers Association December 5 on “Bright- 
ening Prospects for a Science of Educa- 
tion” and “Some Current Social Changes 
_ ‘of Profound Significance to Educational 
Policy-Making and Teaching.” 





Professor Snedden. addressed _ the 
' Haaren High School (New York City) 
- biology. teachers. December 19. He ad- 
dressed a meeting at Syracuse Decem- 
. ber 30 on the eight theses gotten out by 
a special committee of academic princi- 
pals before the newly formed State Vo- 
cational Association. 





Professor Snedden spoke to the Wash- 
ington Irving High School (New. York 
City) teachers January 5 on “High 
School Curricula.” 


The Sewanhaka High School at Floral 
Park, L. I., held its dedication ‘exer- 
cises January 9. Professor Snedden was 
the speaker of the evening. 

Professor Daniel H. Kulp II has just 
closed his extramural course in Floral 


Park, L. I. 





In the November number of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, Professor 


Kulp contributed Chapter III on “Chi- 


nese Continuity.” 


Professor -Kulp will publish through _. 


Macmillan Co. Sociology for Nurses. 





The -activity programs of the Educa- 


tional Sociology Club for the first semes- . 


ter of this year have been very interest- 


ing, instructive, and well attended, The . 


New Membership Meeting . was held 
October 29, and Miss Margaret Rich 
gave an interesting lecture at that time 
on’ “Family Societies in the United 
States.” This meeting was followed by 
a trip to the Russian Centers of New 
York City on Saturday, November 8; a 
theater party to see “Roar China” on 
Thursday, November 27; a supper and 
a discussion of “Roar China” by Profes- 
sor Kulp on December 1; a trip to the 
Night Court on Wednesday, _December 
17; and an unemployment and crime trip 
to the lower East Side on February 3. 


FRENCH 


Professor A. L. Cru of the French 
department sailed: for France on the S. 8. 
Homeric on January 23. He accom- 
panied a group of 28 Teachers College 
students who will complete their ‘studies 
for the M. A. -degree in French at the 
Sorbonne in Paris. Professor Cru -will 
return in-September to resume his duties 
for the Winter Session. 

During Professor Cru’s absence, Mr. 
D. P. Girard will take over three of his 
Education 272E, 272F, and 
272G (this last to be given in but one 
section, Saturdays at 9 A.M.), and Mr. 
Reboussin will teach Education 272H. 


courses: 





Professor O. T. Robert will be. in 
charge of the Summer Session work in 


French. 





—E 





_ . forthcoming 
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GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


Several foreign students. who have been 


-studying vocational guidance at Teachers. 


' College are publishing materials designed 


to further vocational oem in their | 
_' own countries: 
Miss - Olive Rowe ‘ (aden 1929-30) . . 
has recently published a monograph on 


vocational guidance for distribution in 
British South Africa. 


Mr. Kulai Kini is publishing a dani 


’ of articles on vocational guidance in the 
' Educational Supplement of The Hindu; 
-one of the influential educational period- 
icals of India, 

Mr. Phillipe Cabot has an article on 
the beginnings of vocational guidance in 
- New Zealand, which. will appear in a 
issue’ of the 
Guidance Magazine. 

A recent newspaper account from San- 
tiago, Chile, describes a course in voca- 

tional guidance which Miss Irma Salas 
- (Ph.D. 1929) is giving. to high school 
. teachers in that capital. 


V ocational 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Professors F. B. O’Rear and Thomas 
E. Benner spent the week of January 26 
at the University of Maine. -The visit 
was for the purpose of gathering data 


_ for a two-year study of certain aspects. 


of the work of the University,: which, 
supplementing the two-year study of 
higher education in Maine recently com- 
pleted, is now going forward. 

‘They. were accompanied by the follow- 
ing students in courses in higher educa- 
tion who are participating: in various 
aspects of the study: Miss Elizabeth G. 
Barnes, registrar of the University ‘of 
Omaha, now on leave; Mr. H. M. 
Byram, instructor in vocational educa- 
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. tion, lowa a College, now on leave; — 


Mrs. Marion Coates Graves, formerly 
president of Sarah Lawrence College ; 
Mr. Melvin W. Hyde, formerly instruc- 
tor. in public speaking at Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls, S$: D.; Dr: A. 
H. Sutherland, formerly director of edu- 


‘cational. research, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Supplementing the current bibliography 
on higher education which is published 
regularly in the Teachers. College. Bulle- 
tin on. Higher Education, annotated bib- 


-liographies' have been prepared on the 


following subjects: Institutional Organ-. 
ization of Staff; Ranks and Promotions; 


Salaries and Salary Scales; Leaves -of 


Absence, Sabbatical Leaves; Outside Em- 
ployment. of Staff; Academic Freedom; — 
Insurance and Retirement Plans; Staff 
Social Life; Improvement of Staff; and 
The Teaching Load. . 

These will be available for distribu- 
tion. at a nominal price through the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The list will 
be extended as rapidly as the material 
can be arranged. 





Professor Donald P. Cottrell who is 
devoting the year 1930-31 to a study of 
higher education in’ western Europe is 
now visiting the French universities, hav- 
ing spent the four fall months studying 
some of the problems of higher. education 
in Great Britain. 





: The staff in higher education was rep- 
resented at the Detroit meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of . the 
National Education Association by Pro- 


. fessor F.. B. O’Rear, Professor E. S. 


Evenden, and Professor Clarence Linton, 
Secretary of Teachers College. 
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Arrangements have been made in. ac- 


_ cordance with which it is now possible for 


selected: students in higher education to 
participate, under guidance, in the work 
of several of the administrative offices of 
Teachers College. Among.these are the 
_ Office of the Registrar, of the Secretary, 
and of the Auditor. 





_ Visiting Professor Thomas E. Benner 
sailed February 14 as a member of the 
- staff of the Seminar in the Caribbean, 
inaugurated by the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin-America. The 
‘Seminar will visit Puerto Rico, Santo 
Domingo, Panama, Jamaica, Haiti, -and 
_ Cuba, returning March 4 to New York. 
Professor Benner is lecturing on Puerto 
Rican problems. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Miss Mary Harden, of the department 
of social studies of Horace Mann School, 
spoke recently before the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the Putnam Avenue School 
at Hamden, Conn. The subject of her 
talk was “Changing Conceptions in the 
Teaching of the Social Studies in the 
Elementary School.” 


Typewriters have been. used for two 
. years in all grades of the Horace Mann 
School. The object is not to teach 
typing, but to emphasize the use of the 
- machine as an instrument of instruction 
_ in the classroom. The machines are be- 
‘ing used in various ways—under experi- 

‘mental. conditions in some of the grades, 
. teaching the children the touch system— 
but in most of the grades the children 
are learning according to their own 
methods. 


‘library of the new department. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Miss K. M. Brockway, a Teachers 
College graduate (M. A. Cambridge), 
is organizing in St. Christopher’s College, 
Madras, South India, a training course 
for teachers of home life. Members of 
the Teachers College Household . Arts 
staff. are collecting books to give to the 
at. Contri- 
butions which might be useful may be 
sent to-Professor Benjamin R. Andrews, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, | 
who will arrange for forwarding them. 





Professor Cora M: Winchell attended 
the regional conference of the Middle 
Atlantic Area of the Religious Education 
Association, held January 26 and 27, at 
Riverside Community Church, New 
York. City, as the representative of. the 
American Home Economics Association. . 
The conference problem was. the “Social 
and Ethical Consequences of Unemploy- 
ment.” 

Professor Winchell also represented 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion at the Council Meeting of the Na- 
tional Information Bureau January 21, 
in-New York City. 

Professor Winchell has recently com- 
pleted a book Home Economics for Pub- 
lic School Administrators which is to be 
published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. This is one of a series 
of handbooks prepared by various mem- 


bers of the staff of Teachers College. 





KIN DERGARTEN-FIRST 
GRADE 


Miss Grace Langdon is the author of 
Home Guidance for Young Children, A 
Parents’ Handbook, which was published 
in January by The John Day Company. 
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This book is.a non-technical discussion of 


. parental guidance in relation to children’s 


learning. It-covers the period from birth 


‘to six years of age and also includes a 


chapter on prenatal care. 





Miss Langdon will speak this month to 
the parents of the Sunnyside School, | 


- Long Island City, N. Y., and to the par- 
- ents of children in the nursery-kinder- 


‘ garten of Temple University on the topic 


“Home Guidance.” 

Miss Charlotte Garrison spoke to the 
peg of Plainfield, N. J., ew 2 
n “Play Materials.” 





_ The extension course in Unified Activ-.. 


ities in the Play Life of Children, which 
was given in. Newark last semester, is 
‘to be continued this semester. ; 





Miss Alice Dalgliesh spoke to the Pri- 
vate Teachers Association of New York 
on “How Books May Supplement Ex- 
perience.” 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Dr. Jesse H. Newlon addressed the 
New York State Teachers Association on 
“The Crucial Problem in American 
Secondary Education” at its meeting in 
New York in January. 

Dr. Newlon participated in the survey 
of the Fort Worth, Tex., schools, which 
was conducted by the College in January. 





During November 1930, Dr. L. 
Thomas Hopkins served as curriculum 
adviser in connection with the Idaho 
curriculum revision program for second- 
ary schools. In the course of this work, 
Dr. Hopkins travelled over the entire 
state, and gave two addresses before the 
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Idaho Education Association at Boise. . 

In. December Dr. Hopkins lectured, | 
and met with committees, at Long Beach 
and Pasadena, Calif., in his capacity of 
curriculum consultant for these school 
systems. ~ 





Dr. Fred Strickler spoke January 12 . 
on “Vocational: Guidance” before the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Roger 
Sherman School, Fairfield, Conn. _ 





Mr. Lester Dix has accepted ‘a posi- 


tion in curriculum and elementary educa- 


tion for the coming summer session at 
the State College, Pullman, Wash. 





Dr. D. W. Schumann contributed a 
long article on “The Development of 
Franz Werfel’s. ‘Lebensgefihl’ as Re- 
flected in His Poetry” to the Germanic 
Review for January. Dr. Schumann was 
chairman of the Section on Modern Ger-_ 
man Literature at the annual convention 
of the Modern Language Association at 
Washington, December. 29-31, 1930. 





Mrs. Satis N. Coleman gave a talk 
over WOR January 15 on “Music in 
School and Home.” A new volume in 
Mrs. Coleman’s series Creative Music 
for Schools, entitled “The Drum Book,” 
is just off the press of The John Day 
Company. 


_ MATHEMATICS 


Professor W. D. Reeve and family 
sailed January 29, aboard the 8. S. Presi- 
dent Garfield, of the Dollar Line, for a 
trip around the world. | 

Professor Reeve spoke to the mathe- 
matics teachers at Fresno, Calif., Mon- 
day afternoon, February 16. He was a 
guest at a tea for him and Mrs. Reeve 
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at the University High School in Oak- 


land, Thursday afternoon, February 19. 
‘He then spoke ata dinner meeting of 
the mathematics teachers of the Califor- 
nia State. Teachers Association at San 
Francisco that night. 

Professor Reeve plans to visit.schools 
. in Japan, China, India; and- Europe be- 
fore his return. He and his family will 


-. be members of. the Teachers College 


Tour of Germany next summer. 





MUSIC EDUCATION 


The: January Music Education Con- 
vocations included a lecture recital by 
Miss Crystal Waters on “Vocal Technic 
for the Schoolroom” and a string quartet 
program by the following: Samuel Spur- 
_ beck, first violin; William Schimpf, sec- 
- ond violin; Ralph Oxman, cello; Nor- 
man Schroer, viola. 





During the Christmas vacation Miss 
. Margaret Dandolph, who has been secre- 
tary to Professor Dykema for the past 
fivé years, was married to Walter E. 
Stoffregen, who obtained his bachelor’s 
“degree from Teachers College in 1928 
and his master’s degree in 1929. 





Professor P. W. Dykema left on Jan- 
uary 29 for an eight months’ sojourn in 
Europe, accompanied by Mrs. Dykema 
and their two youngest children, Helen 
and Peter. The two children will enroll 
‘in the Odenwaldschule in Oberhambach, 
Germany. A considerable portion. of 
' Professor Dykema’s time will be devoted 
to a study of music education in various 
countries and‘a comparison,: by means of 
the K-D Music Test, of the musical 
ability of American and European chil- 
dren. His permanent address will be 
care of the American Express Company, 
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‘Berlin. He will return at the opening 


of the Fall Session in 1931. Just. -be- 
fore ‘starting on his trip he completed 
a manuscript on Masic for . Public 
School Administrators, which is part of 
a.series being published by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College. 





NORMAL SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


Professor W, C. Bagley’s book, Edu- 
cation, Crime, and Social. Progress, was 
published January 27 by the Macmillan 
Company.’ 





Professor Bagley has. been appointed 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Teacher of the American Historical 
Association -Investigation of the Social 
Studies in Schools. 





Professor Bagley addressed the stu- 
dents and faculty of the Fredonia Nor- 
mal School February 19. . He addressed 
the Oakland County Teachers” Institute 
at Pontiac, Mich., February 20. 





During the National Education .Asso- 
ciation Convention at Detroit Professor 
Bagley spoke at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Education on the morn- 
ing of February 20; in the evening he 
presented a paper before the National 
Society for the Study of Education. On 
Monday, February 23, he read a paper 
before the Directors of Student Teaching 
and on Tuesday he presided at the joint 
meetings of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education and. the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. 





On Wednesday, February 25, Profes- 
sor Bagley spoke over a national hook-up 
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broadcast from Station WXYZ in De- 
- troit on the subject “The Schools and 
the Economic Depression.” 





Since November Professor Bagley has 


_been serving as chairman of a. special - 


committee on unemployment among 
teachers, appointed by President W. A. 


. Sutton of the-National Education’ Asso- ° 


ciation. 





Professor E. S. Evenden visited the 
. University of Minnesota and Chicago 


University January 26 and 27 in. connec- 


tion. with his work as associate director 
of the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers. 
Professor Evenden presented various 
phases of the National Survey to several 


groups at the time of the meetings in. 


Detroit. 





Professor Thomas Alexander is spend- 


ing the spring’ semester visiting various — 


teachers colleges, normal schools, and 
schools: of education, mainly west of the 
Mississippi. He left New York the first 
week in January and will not return until 
the first week in June. During this trip 
’ he plans to visit about forty institutions 
in the following states: New York, 
Ohio, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Ari- 
‘gona, California; Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin; Illinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan. 





Dr. Florence B. Stratemeyer went to. 
New Paltz, N. Y., on January 26. She 
spent the day with Miss. Thompson, 
supervisor of student teaching in the 
. sixth grade, who is also a member of the 
guidance group, Education 527MF. 
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Dr. Stratemeyer went to. Sees 


. burg, Va., to work with three students 


who are beginning practice work there . 
this semester,-and to East Radford, Va., 
for the same type of codperation. . 





_Mr. Robert H. Morrison, a graduate 
student.in the department, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Mr. Flowers, direc- 
tor of. training in the supervision of stu- 


dent teaching at the State Normal School, 


stints N. J. 





- be Teacher Training League gave a 
tea in the Grace Dodge Room on Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 5, te. welcome 
incoming students in the department of 
Normal School Education. 





NURSING EDUCATION 

Professor Lillian A. Hudson, who is 
on sabbatical leave during the Spring 
Session, sailed early in January for the 
Orient. She ‘is planning to observe re- 
cent developments in public health nurs-_ 
ing, and to visit former students in India, 
China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands. 





Professor Elizabeth Burgess attended 
the meeting of the National. Committee 
on Red Cross Nursing held in aid 
ton, D. C., January 12. 





The department of Nursing Education 
sponsored a series of ten lectures on™ 
International Aspects of Nursing, begin- 
ning February 12. These lectures were 
made possible through a lectureship fund 
presented by former students in honor of 
Miss Annie W. Goodrich, formerly pro- 
fessor of nursing education in Teachers 
College,-and now dean of the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Nursing. 
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NUTRITION 


Between October .22 and November 6, 
Professor Henry C. Sherman addressed 
’ the Yale Graduate. Seminar on “The 


Chemistry of Enzymes”; delivered the: 


Forsyth Lecture at the Forsyth - Dental 
Clinic in Boston; spoke to the New Eng- 
land Dental Society in Boston on “The 
Relation of Diet to the Teeth” ;-attended 
. the annual meeting of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association at Fort Worth, 
_ Tex., at which, as chairman, he gave the 
report of the Committee on Nutritional 
‘Problems; and lectured on “Recent Ad- 
vances in the Chemistry of Nutrition” 
- before the Oklahoma Section of the 
_. American Chemical Society at Stillwater, 
- Okla., the Kansas Section at Manhattan, 
Kan., and the Nebraska Section at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 





In January Professor Mary S. Rose 
‘gaye two addresses on the program. of 
the Home Economics Section of Organ- 
ized Agriculture, and one at a joint 
-meeting of all the sections of this Con- 
ference of farm men and women at the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
' Following this, she visited Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, as the guest of the 
home economics department and ad- 
dressed the local section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society on “Chemistry in 
the Service of Nutrition” and the home 
economics students of the. College on 
“Teaching Nutrition to Children.” She 
spoke Saturday, January 17, at the win- 
ter meeting of the New England Home 
_ Economics Association, at Simmons Col- 
‘lege, Boston, Mass. 





In December Professor Grace Mac- 
‘Leod talked‘ to the school nurses and 
nutritionists of the Newark, N. J.; Pub- 
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lic School System on “The Bases of Our 


Dietary Standards.” 





Professor MacLeod is on sobbatical | 


leave for the Spring Session, and sailed © 


February 28 for the Pacific Coast by 
way of the Panama Canal to spend two - 
months travelling in Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Washington, and British Co- — 
lumbia, returning to New York the lat- 
ter part of May to sail for a three 
months’ stay in the British Isles. and 


‘Norway and Sweden. 





Miss Esther Funnell, formerly teacher 
of home economics, Amityville, N. Y., is 


now research assistant in the department. 





Miss Catherine Newton of the home 
economics division of the State College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Ga., will assist in 
nutrition research at Teachers College 
during the Spring. Session. 





Dr. Marie Muhlfeld has been .ap- 
pointed research assistant in Child De- 
velopment for the Spring Session, and 
will do nutrition research with this’ de- 
partment. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Professor Jesse Feiring Williams spoke 
to the major students in physical educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan on 
Friday, January 16. While in Michigan, 
he spoke before the General and Special 
Sessions of the Mid-Year Conference 
at Ypsilanti. 





Professor Williams and Professor C. 
L. Brownell spoke January 9 and 10 at — 


tthe State Conference on Physical Edu- 


cation at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, - 


Me. 
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: Professor Williams spoke January 29, 


. 30, and 31 before the various sections of 
- the Annual Institute of the Connellsville 

- and Dunbar Township Public Schools at 
‘Connellsville, Pa. 





Professor Brownell addressed’ the | 
_ Health Education Club at Detroit, which © 
"is composed of about five hundred health 
- education teachers in the city.. His topic 
| ‘was “Charting the Fashions in Health 
_and’ Physical Education.” 


Professor Brownell attended the Com- 


mencement Exercises of the State Nor- 


mal School of Glassboro, N, J., January 


.30, arid addressed the graduating class 
‘on the topic “Machines that Make Ma- 


chines.” 





Professors Williams and Brownell and 
Mr. E. C. Davis surveyed the health and 
physical education division. of the schools 


‘in Fort. Worth, Tex.. The- group was 


there about a week. Professor Williams 


_ addressed a General Convocation of the 


students of the North Texas ~ State 
Teachers College at. Denton, Tex. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION 


. Professor. Thomas H. Briggs spoke be- 
fore the National Association of High 
School Inspectors and Supervisors, a 
division of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association, at Detroit Tuesday after- 


7 noon, February 24, on the subject “Why 
~~ Do. We Do It?” 


Professor E. K. Fretwell addressed 
the Junior High School Section of the 
Department of Superintendence at De- 
troit Wednesday, February 25, on the 


. topic “Pupil Participation in Government 


in the Junior High School.” 


Professor Grayson N. Kefauver spoke 
before the Department of Secondary 
School Principals at the meeting in De- 
troit, February 25, on “The Organiza- 
tion of.the Public Junior College as -an 


Agency of Democracy.” 





The State Education Department . of 
Maryland has arranged a series of dis- 


- trict conferences,.to be held this spring. 


At each one, some principle presented last. 
year by Professor Briggs in his Inglis 
lecture will be discussed. 





Mr.. E. W. Jacobsen, who for two 
years has been an associate in the depart- 


-ment, has accepted a position as assistant 


superintendent of schools at. Oakland, 
Calif., in charge of secondary education. . 
Before coming to Teachers College, Mr. 
Jacobsen: was principal of the Roosevelt 
High School at Oakland. 





Miss Mercy J. Hayes, a trustee of 
Teachers College and former student in 
the department,.was a guest at. the 
Thursday Afternoon Informal of Febru- 
2 ie 





“Should Every School. Have a Philos- 
ophy?” was the topic discussed at the 
January meeting of the Secondary Group. 
Dr. John L. Tildsey, one of the New 
York City district. superintendents of 
high schools, presented a summary of the 
philosophies of 44 public and private sec- 
ondary schools. A letter was sent to 
each principal and headmaster of the 44 
schools asking each to state the philos- 
ophy of his school. The results indicate 


that each school has a philosophy. From 


the replies, 157 specific objectives were 
tabulated, which, according to Dr. Tild- 
sey, determine the accomplishment in the 


. secondary school. © 
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Dr. David Eugene Smith, emeritus 
professor of mathematics, presented’ an 
interesting and. illuminating lecture on 
“Old Books” at the Thursday Afternoon 
_ Informal of January 15. Dr. Smith, who 

is a bibliophile of great renown, brought 
’ along a score or more of books from his 
priceless collection gathered from Siam, 
-Persia, India, Japan, Holland, and all 
corners of the world: Among these. were 


.copies of The Rubdiyat of Omar. Khay-. 


yam in Persian, an early impression of 
the New Testament, and a copy. of 
Euclid in Arabic. A large number of 
students. were present to enjoy the dis- 
cussion of media of writing books, illus- 
trated by books written on stone, baked 
clay, leather, parchment, wood, metals, 
papyrus, and _ paper. 





A. series . of: visits to experimental 
_ schools has been planned for students in 
the two major classes, 236M for high 
__ school principals, 236M2 for supervisors 
‘-and heads of departments, for the Spring 
Session. The trips will be under the 
‘immediate . supervision of. Professor 
Maxie N. Woodring. The set-up of the 
. school will be explained by the director 
and a tour of the plant and _ visits to 
classes of special interest to students will 
‘ follow. The schools included on the 
- tentative list are: The Lincoln School, 
Angelo Patri’s School, Public School No. 
_ “45, De Witt Clinton High School, Scars- 
‘ dale High School; The Children’s Uni- 
versity (Dalton School), The South 
‘Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Bronxville High School, Fieldston School 
(Ethical Culture), Scarboro ‘School 
(Vanderlip School), and the Horace 
‘Mann. School -for. Boys. 





The twenty-ninth session of the Na- 
tional Training School for Scout Execu- 


School, presided. 
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tives opened February 14 with a luncheon 
at the Builders’ Club, 2 Park. Avenue. 
Professor. Fretwell is a member of the — 
National Council and, as chairman of 
the Board for Directing the Training 





Professor Fretwell spoke before the 
high school students and the Parent- 
Teacher Association. at Suffern, N. Y., 
Tuesday, February 17. 





Professors Briggs and Fretwell at- 
tended on. February: 7 the thirteenth 
annual dinner of the class that was grad- 
uated. from the Speyer School in 1918. 
Threugh all these years this class has 
maintained.an active organization for fel- 
lowship and also for the promotion of 
the ideals that were taught in the school. 





The Teacher and Secondary School 
Administration written by Professors 
John Rufi and W. W.-Carpenter of the 
University.of Missouri has recently been 
published by Ginn and Co. Professor 
Rufi was a former student ‘and assistant 
in the Department. 





Great interest was shown in the ex- 
hibit’ of teaching materials prepared by 
Professor Woodring’s in High 
School. Teaching, which is composed 
largely of Barnard and Columbia seniors. 
The purpose of this work was to have 
each student become familiar with the 
materials of one unit and especially the 
enrichment sources of a phase of the 
subject in which the student is majoring 
and expects to teach. During the: sec- 
ond semester each student will organize 
and develop this material into a complete 
teachi _ it. 

The English work included illustrative 
materials for teaching Ivanhoe, The An- 


class 
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cient Mariner, The Lady of the Lake and 


other classics. A very interesting ex- 
hibit’ was a miniature replica of a 
Shakespearean theater together with 
- source materials for enrichment. Vari- 
ous phases of Roman life - including 
~ houses, clothing, temples, forum, and 
games were prepared by prospective Latin 
teachers. Two students preparing to 
teach science organized materials on birds 
and insects: History students presented 
such units as The League of Nations, 
Unemployment, Banking, and Men and 
Machines. Each topic offered sources 
through. annotated bibliographies in card 
catalogue form. and files. of illustrative 
‘materials. 

The work of the inexperienced Bar- 
nard and Columbia seniors is supervised 
by the ‘students in the major class for 
heads of departments. 





The XYZ group, composed largely of 
members of the research class in second- 
ary education, met with Professor Per- 
cival M. Symonds in the laboratory on 
Friday afternoon, January. 23, to discuss 
informally recent writings on ability 
grouping. Professor Symonds presented 
as a basis for the discussion a summary 
of the recent publications of Professor 
McGaughy, Dr.. Reynolds, Dr. Keliher, 
and Dr. Burr, relative to ability group- 
-ing.. The second meeting of .the group 
was held: Wednesday. evening, February 
4, at the Men’s Faculty: Club.. The 
group will continue to meet at frequent 
. intervals for the discussion of pertinent 
topics in secondary education. 





Former students in the department will 
be interested to learn of the additions to 
materials in the Secondary Education 
laboratory, which were so generously 
provided by the Teachers College author- 
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‘ities at the beginning of the 1929-30 
Winter Session. 


In the laboratory may 
now be found high school teaching ma- - 
terials in all subjects, books on methods, 
copies of high school publications, pro- 
fessional magazines, stenographic re- — 
ports of lessons, illustrative materials, 
tests, drill and exercise books or aids in 
teaching, and a file of units and projects 
prepared by former students in Professor 
Woodring’s classes. 


‘Those interested ‘in extra-curricular 


-activities will find,. arranged alphabeti- 


cally. by states, several hundred copies of 
the most. recent. issues: of high school 
handbooks, several hundred copies of 
high school annuals, and a rack of cur- 
rent issues of high school newspapers 
representing all sections of the United. 
States. 

An annotated puoleniensl bibliography 
for the technique of teaching high school 
subjects is being compiled by students in 
the major course for heads of depart- 
ments. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


The. following list continues the 
changes in positions reported by the 
Bureau of Educational Service in the 
February Recorp: 


Noble, Alma N., from teacher of Latin 
and English, High School, Bath; Ohio, 
to teacher of Latin and French, Troy 
High School, Troy, Ohio. 

Norris, Bessie, from teacher: of com- 
mercial arithmetic, Poughkeepsie High 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to teacher 
of commercial arithmetic, Batavia High 
School, Batavia, N. Y. 

Norris, Ruth -C., 
music, Public Schools, 
supervisor of music, 
Edgewater, N. J: 

Obert, Lucille, from instructor in 
music, Community High School, Atwood, 


from teacher of 
Solon, Ohio, to 
Public Schools, 
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Kan., to teacher of music, Junior ‘High 
School, Knoxville; Tenn. 
Oktavec, Frank, from research direc- 
tor, Division of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National. Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., 
to professor of health education,. College 
of the City of Detroit,: Detroit, Mich. 
Olshanska, Stephania, from teacher of 
art, General. Custer School, Detroit, 
Mich., to teacher of art, National City 
Junior High School, National City, Calif. 
Owen, Reba E., from principal, Cavite 
High School, Cavite, P. I:, to principal, 
Cortland Street School, Geneva, i A 
Paulison, Helen C., from physical edu- 
cation secretary, Y. W. C. A., Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, to secretary and. pub- 


lisher, National Board of Y. W.: C..A.,- 


New York City. 

Payne, ‘M. Lucille, from teacher of 
English, High School, Pelham, N. Y., to 
critic teacher in English and dramatics, 
‘State Teachers College, Marquette, 
Mich. , 

Perhac, George, from instructor in 
Latin,. New York University, New 
York: City, to assistant professor of 
’ Greek and Latin, University of Maine, 

Orono, Me. 

' Pipkin, Ruth E., appointed first grade 
teacher, Covin School,..Miami, Fla. 

Potter, Sarah E., from director of 
food service, Y.. W. C. A., Portland, 
_ Ore., to director of food service, Y. W. 
'C. A., Omaha, Neb. 

Price, Elizabeth D., appointed clinical 
psychologist, State Training. ~ School, 
Morganza, Pa. 
-  Pugsley, Chester A., from principal, 
High School, Pasadena, Calif., to pro- 
. fessor of ee State ‘Teachers Col- 


| ms lege, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rannow, Edgar, from. ‘instructor in 


+ physical education, High School, Con- 


‘don, Ore., to critic teacher and coach of 

physical. education, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

' Ratzlaff, Ida E., from teacher. train- 
‘ing, State Teacher Training College, 
Fitchburg, Mass., to seventh grade 
‘eritic teacher, State Teachers College, 
‘Minot, N. D. 

Redmond, Zelma.L., from teacher of 
English, Lincoln Junior High School, 
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Paducah, Ky., to teacher of English; Lin- 
coln High School, Paducah, Ky. 

Riggs, Helen M., from assistant to 
owner, Blue Bowl Cafeteria, to assistant 
manager of lunchroom, American Chicle 
Co., Long Island City, N: Y. 

Rist, Carrie, from teacher of physical 
education, Sioux Falls, S$. D., to teacher 
of physical education, Radburn Recrea- 
tional Association, Radburn, N. J. 

Rogers, Murphy P., appointed assistant 
state supervisor of elementary schools, 
State Department of Education, Baton — 
Rouge, La. 7 

Ross, Grace, from dean of girls, Senior 
High School, Concord, N. H., to edu-' 
cational director and teacher of physical 
education, Y. W. C. A., New York City. 

Sammis, Edith, from manager of res- 
taurants, Namm’s_ Store,. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to manager of cafeteria, Herald- 
Tribune, New York City. 

Schaublin, Elizabeth C., from own 
studio at Westfield, N. Y., to general 
grades teacher, McDuffie Day School, . 
Springfield, Mass. 

Schlobohm; Elsa; from teacher of civics 
and general science, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne School, Yonkers, N. Y., to edi- 
torial work on mathematics textbooks, 
Charles E. Merrill Company,- New. 
York City: 

Schuman, Dorothy, from assistant in 
foods department, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, to manager of cafe- 
teria, High School, White Plains, N. Y. 

Seal, Bertha, from teacher of second 
grade, Halstead School, Yonkers, N. Y., 
to teacher of primary grades, Mrs. Helen 
M. -Welsh’s. Private School, Brooklyn, . 
i! 

Shapiro, Sidney, appointed teacher of 
music; Paul Hoffman Junior High 
School, New York City. 

Sharp, Aurelia, from teacher of Eng- 
lish and history, Bethel. High School, 
Woodrow, N. C., to teacher of English, 
Kincaid School, Houston, Tex. 

Shaver, Ruth A., from instructor in 
French, Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord, Ohio, to French instructor, ‘Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Sies, Mrs. Alice Corbin, from presi- 
dent, Teachers College, Indianapolis, 
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Ind., to director of Extension, State 
- Normal School, Glassboro, N.. J. 
_ §$illeox, William, from instructor in 
' physical education, Public Schools, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Capitol Hill Junior High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Simonson, Marion, from instructor in 
physiology and hygiene, State Teachers 
College; Santa Barbara, Calif., to per- 


sonal hygiene consultant, R. H. Macy 


and Company, New York City. 
Simpson, Arthur, from teacher of in- 

dustrial arts, Asheville City Schools, 

Asheville, N. C., to teacher of manual 


arts, Valhalla Junior High School, Val- 


halla, N. Y. 

Sims, Lu Lee, from teacher of fifth and 

sixth grades, Holland Hall, Tulsa, Okla., 
to teacher of fifth grade, Jewish Center 
School, New York City. 
Sitterly, Hildegarde, from teacher of 
English, All Saints. School, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., to teacher of English; Morrell 
- High School, Irvington, N. J. 

Slawson, Maude, from: instructor in 
music, Washington State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash., to assistant profes- 
-- gor of music; Ohio State University, 
* Columbus, Ohio. 

Smenner, Bess, from instructor in 
home economics, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La., to -instructor 
in home economics, East Tennessee State 
‘Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn. 

‘Smenner, Olivia, from instructor in 
clothing and textiles, Florida State Col- 
lege, Tallahassee, Fla., to instructor ‘in 
clothing . and textiles, University of 
‘Arkansas, Fayetteville; Ark. 

Smith, Mrs. Gertrude F., from first 
grade teacher, Berkeley ~ Institute, 
- Brooklyn, N. Y., to first grade teacher, 
Progressive School, Toronto, Can. 

Smith, Harold F., from associate pro- 
fessor of education, Cheeloo University, 
Tsinan, China, to head of department 
of education, Fisk University, Nashville, 

Tenn: 

'  §$mith, Helen R., from secretary, Na- 

‘tional Committee, Visiting ‘Teachers, 

New York City, to member of staff, 

Vocational Service for Juniors,. New 
York City. 
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Smith, Mabel C., from Brookside 
School, Montclair, N. J., to sixth grade — 
critic, State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, 

Mich. © 

Smith, Marie A., from supervisor of 
primary education, Bolivar County, 
Miss., to supervisor of primary educa- 
tion, State Prschers College, Wayne, - 


eb. : 

Smith, Muriel E., from student coun- 
selor, North Carolina. College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C., to dormi- 
tory director, State Teachers College, - 
Trenton, N. J. 

Smith, Sara Louise, from principal of 
Peabody High School and assistant pro- — 


' fessor of Latin, Georgia State College 


for Women, Milledgeville, Ga., to as-— 
sistant professor of health education, 


Georgia State College for Women, Mil- _ 
- ledgeville, Ga. 


Snell, Eleanor, from instructor in 
physical education and hygiene, State 
Teachers College, Marquette, Mich., to 
instructor. in physical education and 
hygiene, State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa 

Somerville, Sara, from instructor in 
physical education, Women’s College, 
Montgomery, Ala., to instructor in 


sports, Texas State College for Women, ae 


Denton, Tex. © 

‘ Spoerlein, Roy, from instructor in 
science and mathematics; Friendsville 
High School, Friendsville,. Md., to 
teacher of mathematics, Towson High 
School, Towson, Md. 

Stevenson, Catherine, appointed teacher 
of home economics, William Hall High 
School, West Hartford, Conn. 

Stover, Webster S., appointed profes- 
sor of psychology and education, Tuscu- 


lum College, Greenville, Tenn. 


Stroud, Clara, from supervisor of ‘in- 
termediate grades, Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn., to supervisor of rural 
practice teaching, State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Stuart, Alice J., appointed teacher & 
English and social sciences, - Smiley 
Junior High School, Denver, Colo. 

Sullivan, Andrienne, from teacher in 
charge of theory department of school 
music, Ward-Belmont Junior College, 
Nashville, Tenn., to teacher of music, 
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_ Swanson, Mabel, from house director 
.of dormitories, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash., to dormitory direc- 
.tor, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


. Swift; Harry C., from instructor in 
mathematics, St. Clair Shores High 
School, Lebanon, Ind., to instructor. in 


mathematics, Amherst High School, -Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Taylor, Ethel L., appointed head of 
English department, Georgia Normal 
and Agricultural College, Albany, Ga. 

TenBroeck, Edith, from teacher of 
Latin and English, High School, Schuy- 


 lerville, N. Y., to teacher of Latin -and 


French, Weyman, N. Y. 

Thompson, Ethel Katherine; from 
head of piano department and instructor 
in appreciation and. harmony, High 
Schools, Birmingham, Ala., to piano. in- 
structor, Birmingham .Conservatory of 
Music, Birmingham, Ala: 

Thompson, Sarah E.; from principal, 
Pleasant Hill. Junior High School, Har- 
risonburg State Teachers College, Har- 
risonburg, Va., to..sixth grade critic, 
State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Trezevant, Blanche, from teacher of 
English, High School, Haynesville, La., 
to teacher of English, Isidore Newman 
Manual Training School, New Orleans, 


La. 
Tuttle, Elizabeth, from first ‘grade 
teacher, Horace Mann School, New 


York City; to instructor in psychology, 
Bedford Academy, New York City. 

Van Meter, Martha, from instructor 
in health . education, Western Junior 
High School, Louisville, Ky., to direc- 
tor of child. health education, Indiana 
. Tuberculosis Association, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Van Tassell, Janet, from. instructor 
in Latin, Scottsville High School, Scotts- 
ville, N, Y., to. instructor. in. Latin, 
English, and history, Junior High School, 
Rutherford, N. J. 

Vaughan, William E., from head of 
English department, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Peru, Neb., to associate professor 
of English, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 
. Wagner, Russell, 
music, Staten Island Academy, 


from instructor in 


New 
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Brighton, N. Y., to instructor in music, 
Interstate Conservatory of Music, Free- 


Walker, Ruby, snpelated assistant 
in dramatics and speech, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N.Y. 

Walsmith, Lois, from. teacher of Eng- 

lish, Britt Junior College, Britt, lowa,. 
to teacher of English, Adelphi Academy, . 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ware, E.. Spencer, from teacher. of 
English and History, Beall High School, 
Frostburg, Md., to teacher of English, 
High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Warne, Floyd L., appointed instructor 
in history, Muskegon College, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

Warner, Charles L., from teacher of 
science - and mathematics, East High 
School, Erie, Pa., to principal, Rice Ave- 
nue Union High School, Girard, Pa. 

Weber, Carrie Mae, from -instructor 
in art, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C., to instructor 
in art, Kansas State Agricultural Col- . 
lege, Manhattan, Kan. 

Weimer, Mary E., from teacher of 
physical education, Boswell. High School, 
Boswell, Pa., to teacher of physical. edu- 
cation, Dunbar Township High School, 
Leisenring, Pa. 

Weir, Forrest C., appointed instructor 
in history, Anderson. College, Anderson, 
Ind. 

Weldon, Irma M., from instructor in ~ 
music; American School Foundation, 
Mexico, D. F., to instructor in. music, 
Community School; St. Louis, Mo. 

Wendler-Funero, Carl, from  Span- 
ish and Latin in High School, Lyndhurst, 


port, L. I. 


N. J., to Spanish and French, McBur- °— 


ney School, New York City. 

Whelan, Mary T., from assistant in 
biology, Fieldston Ethical Culture . 
School, New York City,.to assistant. in 
science and . mathematics, Sparrows 
Point High School; Sparrows Point, Md. 

White, Harold, from. instructor in 
mathematics, Foxwood Private Schools, 
Flushing, L. I1., to instructor in mathe- | 
matics, Pelham Memorial High School, 
Pelham, N. Y. 

Whitley, Ruth. E., appointed teacher 
of history, High School, Keene, N. H. 
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Williams, Annabelle R., from. dra- 


matic work, Civic Repertory. Theatre 
. Co., New York City, to dramatic werk,’ 


The Theatre Guild, New York City. 
Williamson, Marian, from  instruc- 
tor in household arts, State .Feachers 
College, East Radford, Va., to’ instruc- 
tor in foods and nutrition,. Battle Creek 
College, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Willis, S. H.; from principal, Smith 
Chapel Elementary School, Mount Olive, 
N..C., to teacher of ‘English, Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
Winkler; Lydia; from Lewiston State 
‘Normal. School, Lewiston, Idaho, to 


sixth grade critic,-Bowling Green. State — 


Teachers College, Bowling Green,. Ohio. 
Wood, James P., from teacher of Eng- 
lish; Dalton School, Dalton, Mass., to 
teacher of English, du Pont Manual 
Training. High School, Louisville, Ky. 
' Young, Bess, from the John C. Win- 
-ston. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., to 
‘mediate grades instructor, 
School, New York City. 

Young, Mary B:, from head dietitian, 
Master’s School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
to - house director,. ‘Child . Education 
Foundation, New York City. 

Zant, James H., from associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics,. State Teachers 
College, Durant, Okla., to assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Oklahoma Agri- 


Lincoln 


cultural and Mechanical College; Still- 


water, Okla. 

Zecherle, Grace, from instructor in 
physical education; Dominican High 
School and. College, San Rafael, Calif., 


to instructor in physical education, Hunt- 
ington Park High School, Huntington 
Park, Calif. 


Recent changes in positions of ‘Teach- 
ers College Alumni are reported by the 
Bureau of Educational Service: 

Alling, Elizabeth T., 
secretary, National Committée on Visit- 
ing Teachers, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C., to visiting 
teacher, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Andres, Helen,:from educational direc- 
tor, Baltimore Dairy Council, Baltimore, 
Md.,.to assistant health counselor, Free- 
port Junior High School; Freeport, L. I. 

Armstrong, Rhandena, from district 


-inter- 


‘teacher, Dalton: High School, 


from assistant - 
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_ extension agent, Ely, Neb., to home dem- 


onstration agent, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 

Askew, Mabel B., from assistant prin- 
cipal, Oberlin High School, Oberlin, 
Ohio, to critic teacher of mathematics, 
State Normal College, Bellingham, 
Wash. 


- Austin, Lucile Watkins, from super-. 


_visor of home economics, Paris Junior © 


College, Paris, Tex., to teacher of house- 
hold arts, 


Girls High School; Atlanta, 
Ga. ; 
Baird, Gladys H., 


from instructor in 


English, .Sam Houston State. Teachers’ 


College, to associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 


- lege, Huntsville, Tex. 


Baldwin, Robert D., from president, 
Central State Teachers. College, Stevens 
Point, Wis., to professor of educational 
administration, West. Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Ballard,. John C., from professor of 
education, Butler College, Tyler, Tex., 
to head of history department, A. M. & 
N. College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Barham, Thomas C, Jr.,-from history 
Dalton, - 
Mass., to history teacher, High School, 
Framingham, Mass. 

Barrows, N. Thomas, -from teacher, 
Lincoln School .of Teachers College, to 
director, Woodmere’ Academy, Wood- 
mere, L. I. 

Blundell, Sue C., ‘from instructor in 
textiles and clothing, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore., to clothing special- 
ist, Colorado State College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

-Bottum, Helen, from first grade critic 
teacher, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., to secorid grade super- 
visor, training school, St. Cloud Teach- 
ers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Boze, Reba, from instructor in physi- 
cal education, Y. W. C. A., Detroit, 
Mich., to associate director. of physical 
education, West Side Y. W. C. A.,; New 
York City. 

Bramhall, Edwin W., from teacher of 
geography, Junior High School, New 
Milford, N. J., to teacher of ‘social sci- 
ences, Boys’ Vocational High. School, 
Newark, N. J. = | 
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_ President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
- tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
First Vice-President: Dr. Fanniz W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of. Education, 
Teachers College. 
Second Vice-President: Dr. Vetpa C. BaAmesBercer, Director of Elementary Educa- 
-. tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College. 
Treasurer: Mr, Crype R. Muitrer, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 
Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Miss Erriz Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 





University, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss. MARION SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Alumni Trustees: 


Dr.. J. Cayce .Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, 
New: York. State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
- Miss Anna E, Ricuarpson, Field Worker for American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 617 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to Marcaret E. Soper, 
‘General Secretary of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 





ANNA E. RICHARDSON 


Miss Anna E. Richardson, who since 
_ 1929 has represented the alumni on the 
Board of Trustees of Teachers College, 
died suddenly after a-brief illness at her 
home in Washington, D. C., on Febru- 
ary 3, 1931. 

Miss Richardson was from 1917 to 
1922 chief of the home economics edu- 
cational service of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, and from 1922 
to 1926, dean of home economics at 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. In 
1926 she took over the work in child 
development and parental education 


under the American Home Economics 
_ Association at ‘Washington. She partici- 
pated in the recent. White House Con- 


ference on Child Health and Protection, 
serving as chairman of a subcommittee 
on education for home and family life. 


VACANCIES IN OFFICES OF 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The following persons have been nom- 


inated as officers in the Teachers College 


Alumini Association for the years 1931- 

1933: 

President—Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Elementary 
Education, New. York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Marga- 
ret E. Sober, Executive Secretary of 
Student Organizations, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 











‘COLLEGE AND ‘ALUMNI 


Treisurer—Bii. Clyde R. ‘Miller, Direc- 
tor of Bureau of Educational Service, 


“Teachers. College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. a . 
Alumni Trustee—Miss Mary M. Rob- 
_erts, Editor of The American Journal 

of Nursing, New York City. 


Members of the Association are invited 


to make additional nominations. These 
may be made by any chartered Teachers 
College Club, or by any ten members of 
the Alumni Association acting conjointly. 
Any person who holds a degree or a 
professional diploma from Teachers Col- 
lege and who is not in the pay of the 
College or of Columbia University is 
eligible for nomination as Alumni Trus- 
tee. 
This year a woman is to be nominated 
to represent the Alumni Association on 
the Board of Trustees of Teachers Col- 
lege. 
~The following alumni have already 
held or are holding the office of Alumni 
- Trustee: 


_. Dr. David Snedden.......... 1914-1915 


: Miss Lida Lee Tall..........1915-1917 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman.......1916-1918 
Miss Valentine Chandor..... 1917-1919 
- Dr. Milo B. Hillegas........ 1918-1920 
Dr. Agnes L. Rogers..... «+ «1919-1921 
Dr. Frank P. Graves........ 1920-1922 
Dr: Lida B. Earhart:...... - 1921-1923 
Dr. Albert B. Meredith..:... 1922-1924 
Miss Roxana Steele.......... 1923-1925 
Dr: Edwin Broome.......... 1924-1926 
Miss-Mercy J. Hayes........ 1925-1927 
Dr. Jesse Homer Newlon. . . .1926-1928 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes........ 1927-1929 
Th i, Ch, SIRs coeccccanes 1928-1930 
_ Miss Anna E. Richardson... .1929-1931 . 
Dr. J. Cayce Morrison....... 1930-1932 


Additional nominations should be made 


immediately in writing and addressed to 
Miss Margaret E. Sober, Room 102. 


Teachers College, Columbia ec 
‘New York City. - 


‘California; 


NOTES 587 
~ G.-M. Wilson (Ph.D. 1918) is spend- 
ing his. sabbatical leave from. Boston 
University in visiting the industrial ‘cen- 
ters of England, France, Belgium, and 
Germany, ‘studying the problem of 
whether denominate measures are used 
enough in trade and industry to justify 
teaching them in the schools. 

Alice W. ‘Dearborn (A.M. 1921) is 
teaching history in the Malden High 


School, . Malden, Mass. 


Anna Marie Schreiber (A.M. 1921) is 
teaching in the home economics depart- 
ment of the University of - Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 

G. Hazel Swan (B.S. 1925) is. head 
of the kindergarten-primary department 
of Kent State College, Kent, Ohio. 

L. John Nuttall (Ph. D. 1930) was re- 


_cently appointed professor of elementary 


education and director of training schools 
at the Vaipeoslty of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

R. Emerson Langfitt (A.M. 1926) i isa: 
graduate student in the school of educa- 
tion at New York University, New York 
City, and also a teacher in the department 
of secondary education. Mr. Langfitt 


was formerly state supervisor of high . 


schools, Charleston, W.. Va. 


» .Ethel A. Sipple (B.S. 1928) is serving 


her eleventh year as supervisor of the — 
intermediate grades. in the elementary 


‘schools of Girard College, Philadelphia, 


Pa., a school for orphan boys, which has — 
an enrollment of about sixteen hundred. 


Clarence Hall Robison (Ph.D. 1911) 


‘is associate professor of education and- 


university examiner at the University. of 
Los Angeles; Calif.. Dr. 
Dr. W. W. Kemp (Ph.D. 


Robison, 


'1913), and three other men were recently 


appointed by President Sproul of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif., to 





we 


consider problems in relations of junior. 


collegés to the University, and to pro- 
_ mote a-more cordial and coéperative at- 
titude in these relations for the future. 
Dr. Kemp is dean of the school of edu- 
cation, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 
Elizabeth A. Woodward (A. M. 1617) 


" . taught in Hunter College Summer School 


. in 1930. She was invited by the Presi- 
dent to the White House Conference, 
_ because of her. work as supervisor in 
~The Neighborhood Teacher Association 
(formerly Education Committee ‘for 
Non-English-Speaking Women), New 
York. City. 

Jennie M. Haver (B.S. 1922), county 
helping teacher in’ Hunterdon County, 
N. J., is a member of the committee on 
education and training of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
. Protection, and attended the Washington 
- Conference in November. 

’ §tella S. Center (A.M. 1913) is chair- 
man of the department of English, Wal- 
ton High School, New York City, and 
. co-chairman of the Committee on Home 

Reading of the National Council of 
‘Teachers of English. She presented to 

‘the council a plan for making reading a 

recreational activity for junior and senior 
high school pupils. The recommenda- 
tions which were adopted by the council 
are embodied in two reading lists, one for 
the upper terms of high school and one 
for the lower terms. The lists are being 
. distributed by the National Council from 
its headquarters at 211 West 68th Street, 
‘Chicago. 

‘Charlotte White (B.S. 1904) is special 
teacher for cripples, Public School No. 
219, Brooklyn, a Be 
_ J. E. Avent (M.A; 1913, Ph.D. 1925), 
professor of educational psychology, Uni- 
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versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has just published a book. entitled The 
Excellent Teacher. It pools the judg- 


“ments of 1,002: teachers: as to the atti- 


tudes, traits, relationships, and knowledge 
of the excellent teacher. 

Virginia C. Harwood (A.M. 1926), 
after leaving Teachers College in 1924, © 


_ supervised the elementary schools for 


five years in Caroline County and one 
year in Frederick County, Md. Miss 
Harwood is now supervisor of graded 
practice in Maryland State Normal . 
School, Salisbury, Md. 

Amy. Gaines Jennings (Summer Ses- 
sion 1925) has. been, since 1920, social 
and welfare director; Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, N. Y. 

Frances Gondring (A.M. 1927) is 
teaching occupational therapy in Olive . 
View Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Olive 
View, Calif. 

Alva E. Forssell (B.S. 1911) has been, 
since September 1927, assistant principal 
in charge of Public School No. 45, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Mordecai Soltes (Ph.D. 1924) pub- 
lished in January 1931; booklets entitled 
Contemporary Jewish History, Current 
Problems and Movements 
Hundred and Fifty Questions and An- 
swers onthe Jewish Festivals. Both 
booklets were issued by the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, national organization. for 
Y. M. H. A.’s, Y. W. H. A.’s, and Jewish - 
Community Centers. 

Marie S. Platt (Student 1920-21). is 
assistant elementary art supervisor, Pub- © 
lic Schools, Stamford, Conn. 

Elizabeth Sage (B.S. 1917), who is 
now associate professor of home econom- 
ics, Indiana University, . Bloomington, 
Ind., published :in November . 1930, a | 
high school textbook, Textiles and Cloth- - 
ing (Charles Scribnet’s Sons). 





‘and Two’. 


